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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
See illustration on first page. 

“Tr is the Christmas morning, dear, 
The merriest time of all the year, 
When happy people laugh and sing, 
And near and far the church bells ring, 
And every body’s heart is gay, 
For Christ was born on Christmas-day.” 


In silver accents clear and slow, 
Like happy bird-notes dropping low, 
Sweet Elsie prattles to her child, 

A little mother, grave and mild, 
And sees the dearest mute replies 
Within her darling’s steadfast eyes. 


The hearth with glowing coals is bright, 
The room o’erflows with cheer and light; 
Though winter winds are wailing drear, 
No wintry chill can enter here: 

A summer charm is softly shed 

Upon fair Elsie’s golden head. 


Outside, as one outside of heaven, 
Alas! another child of seven, 

Too hunger-pinched for dimpled grace, 
Uplifts a woful pleading face, 

All wan and wistful through the cold 
And bitter storm—too early old; 


And yet, with childish passion thrilled, 
With longing never to be stilled, 

She gazes through the window bright 

As on a vision of delight, 

And views with hopeless, dumb despair 
The lovely form in Elsie’s care. 


O little dove, so sheltered warm! 

O hapless dove, so tossed of storm! 
The tender Love that sleepeth not, 
Hath it the lonely life forgot ? 

Is all its comfort, all its care, 

For her, the happy and the fair? 


An angel bent o’er golden harp 

May understand such contrast sharp. 
We bow in silence, feeling still 

That ail things move beneath the will 
Of One supreme o’er every fate— 
Even hers, the outcast at the gate. 
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UB The commencement of WiLL1AM BLACK’s 
new Story, ‘GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADIL- 
LY,” és postponed until the next’ Number of the 
Bazak, to enable us to conclude the REV. GEORGE 
MACDONALD’s Christmas Tale, “THE GIFTS 
THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT.” 





WH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain & choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Dolls’ Walking and 
STouse Dresses ; Children’s Hats and Caps ; La- 
dies’ Morning, Visiting, and Walking Dresses ; 
Children’s Suits; Ladies’ Petticoats ; Infants 
Night Dresses and Socks ; and numerous pretty 
articles of fancy-work, such as Napkin Rings, 
Music Stands, Chéielaine Bags and Girdles, 
Work-Bags, Nécessaires, Pen-Wipers, Card-Re- 
ceivers, Fardinieres, Needle-Books, Spool Stands, 
Calendars, etc., etc. The Serial Stories will be 
continued, and the Numier will likewise contain 
rich literary and pictorial attractions. 





GH ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 30 contains an illustrated 
humorous Story, entitled 

“A BRILLIANT ADVENTURE,” 
and three beautiful and attractive Christmas pic- 
tures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for January 6, 1877. 





CERTAIN CHRISTMAS 
CEREMONIES. 


HE festivities of Christmas are cele- 
brated across the sea much more heart- 
ily than with us, with whatsoever hearti- 
ness we may wish to honor them. The day 
itself we undoubtedly observe and revere, 
but we have not, as a people, that power of 
relaxing which the descendants of our an- 
cestors who have remained upon teir na- 
tive soil appear to possess. We do not in- 
herit the games and follies and cheerful 
customs which our emigrating fathers fre- 
quently were too gloomy, too weary, or too 
indifferent to cherish; and gift-giving and 
dining and church-going make the larger 
part of our celebration. 
It is quite otherwise in England, where, 





in certain districts, the festivities are pro- 
longed and numberless, and in many of 
them old pagan characteristics are recogniz- 
able without too much trouble, the early 
fathers of the Christian Church having 
adopted the rites of the people about them 
wherever it could be done more profitably 
to the cause of their religion, so that forms 
of the Roman Saturnalia, celebrated in hon- 
or of the entrance of the sun upoui his north- 
ern journey, go now hand in hand with the 
hanging of the mistletoe by the Druids, and 
with the burning of the Yule-log of the Sax- 
ons, and other similar heathen forms. At 
the season of the winter solstice the Druids 
cut, with a golden knife, from the oak, the 
tree sacred to the sun-god, the mistletoe, 
supposed to have magic and medicinal prop- 
erties, and with great ceremony and sacri- 
fice distributed it among the people to be 
hung up as an offering to the deities of for- 
est and stream: it is no longer hung up 
now, indeed, with an eye to those, but to 
the deities of the drawing-room, or rather, 
one might say, it is no longer plucked and 
hung up in the worship of the same old un- 
seen forces of nature, but to yet another un- 
seen power which many a youth and maiden 
recognize when their lips first meet beneath 
the sacred plant. Ac the feast of Juul, held 
at the same time, the winter solstice, and 
probably so called from the old word sig- 
nifying wheel, as marking a period in the 
earth’s revolution, a wheel having long 
been the sign of the season in the old al- 
manacs—at that time the Scandinavians 
used to build vast fires to Odin and to Thor, 
a custom that has dwindled into the burn- 
ing of the Yule-log. This Yule-log, to-day, 
although in certain districts composed of 
bundles of ash boughs bound together in a 
huge fagot, for every snap of which in burn- 
ing the landlord or master is obliged to fur- 
nish a fresh bowl of egghot—that is, cider 
beaten up with eggs and spices—is in other 
places a big old trunk fit to burn on those 
big old hearths, lugged in with great glee, 
the hat of every passer raised as it creaks 
along the snow on its way to the great hall, 
where it is lighted by a brand of the last 
year’s log, which has been carefully put 
away for the purpose, and also for a charm 
against other fire. This was a custom old 
in HerRRIcK’s day, for he remembered it 
wiien he sang: 
“With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-teending.” 


When the flames of the Yule-log, in the 
older’ times, went wallowing up the chim- 
ney, the wassail bow] was filled and quafted, 
if it is not now; and then the huge Christ- 
mas candle was lighted, and did not go out 
till after Twelfth-night. In other parts of 
England the farmers and their people still 
take their cakes and cider, and proceed to 
the orchards on Christmas-eve, and having 
made offering of one of the cakes, pour a li- 
bation of cider upon the oldest apple-tree, 
the doyenne of the orchard, in thanks for 
that and all her other favors. In the same 
regions there is a belief that if the sun 
shine clear at high noon on Christmas, the 
apple crop of the next year will be abun- 
dant. With all this, mistletoe, Yule-log, 
and orchard -sprinkling, the greatest but 
most decent merriment prevails, and every 
sort of game proper to the place and people 
is indulged in, seldom omitting the old snap- 
dragon, where raisins are snatched from the 
shallow dish over which brandy or rum has 
been poured and set afire. In the more an- 
cient celebrations of Christmas tide the va- 
riety of accompanying games was practical- 
ly unlimited ; some remnant of most of them 
remains, but many were too elaborate and 
troublesome for the pains-saving spirit of 
later days. There were the mummers, a 
sort of masqueraders in direct descent from 
the old masqueraders of the Saturnalia; the 
name meant nothing more than maskers ; 
but sometimes the mummers represented 
miracle plays, sometimes historical scenes, 
sometimes were merely a succession of su- 
perb or ridiculous masks and costumes. 


“To shorten winter's sadness, 
See where the folks with gladness 
all are coming, 

Right wantonly a-mumming.” 
Although mumming was abolished by the 
king’s edict, after an attempted assassina- 
tion under its cover, it still flourishes in the 
districts remote from the capital, usually 
expending itself on an absurd representa- 
tion of a drama concerning St. George and 
the dragon for a consideration in silver. 

It was when mumming and the attend- 
ant ceremonies of Christmas were at their 
height, that the Lord of Misrule, of whom 
we all have read, had his being. This was 
an office really honored at Cambridge and 
Oxford and at the Inns of Court—a “ master 
of the revels” making a little mimicry of 
royalty, having his treasurer, chamberlain, 
and guard of honor; and among the Tem- 





‘of holly and other Christmas green. 





plars the office was usually conferred only 
upon young men of good family, one of 
them, when he surrendered his bauble, the 
rod of office, having been knighted by the 
king himself. Of course advantage was 
taken of the license afforded by the revels 
under the lead of the Lord of Misrule, and 
it was made a subject of violent reproach 
by the preachers, who declared that their 
enormities should cause “all pious Chris- 
tians eternally to abominate them.” 

A custom much less troublesome, if not so 
amusing as mumming, in those by-gone days, 
was the visits of the “waits,” which still 
play after,dark on Christmas-eve, and in- 
deed on some evenings before that. Orig- 
inally “waits” was the name of the wind 
instruments played upon, but gradually the 
word was transferred to the players. It 


seems, too, to have been a name given to. 


the court minstrels, who patrolled the streets 
and sang the hours out—and a delightful 
custom that must have been, with its sense 
of companionship and protection to those 
timid, awake, and watching in the night. 
The waits go about with their hautboys 
from house to house, and call afterward for 
their remuneration ; until within the last 
half century they possessed a vested inter- 
est upon which no other players had a right 
to infringe, but at present any musicians 
that please can make the rounds and receive 
the fees. But pleasanter and prettier than 
the waits by far are the “carols,” ancient as 
Christmas-day itself; for in the earliest 
years of the Church the bishops sang these 
carols as commemorative, probably, of the 
carols of the angels over the plains of Beth- 
lehem. Now the carols are sung by the 
church choristers in the dark of Christmas- 
eve, sometimes aided by instruments, or by 
children on Christmas morning, under the 
windows, bearing through the snow boughs 
Some- 
times these carols present festal songs of a 
religious nature, sometimes things more 
staid and serious; in one of them, simple 
and pretty as any we know, is the jingle : 
* And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 


* And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 

And all the souls on earth shall sing 

On Christmas-day in the morning.” 


We have nothing of the sort here, although 
nothing could be choicer than this little 
procession of the innocents, with their bless- 
ed boughs and holy songs, and it might well 
and easily be imported among us. But an- 
other practice of the innocents we have in 
full flower; that is, the custom of “ gooding,” 
which, in the first place, belonging to St. 
Thomas’s Day, that comes five days earlier, 
finally extended to Christmas itself—the 
children of the poorer sort going round, both 
in America and England, from house to 
house, begging for “ goods” and the where- 
withal to make merry on Christmas, and 
which they rather exact as a due than ask 
as an alms. One of the songs the children 
sing in Worcestershire, in England, on these 
“gooding” or “doling” excursions, is sufli- 
ciently characteristic of the practice: 
* Waseail, wassail, through the town, 

If you’ve got any apples, throw them down; 

Up with the stocking and down with the shoe, 

If you’ve got no apples, money will do!” 
In this country the children have not yet 
reached that height of effrontery which this 
singing manifests; but in the small cities 
and towns it is not uncommon, both on the 
eve of Christmas and Thanksgiving, for the 
door-bell to be kept on an annoying jingle 
for several hours by the merry and impu- 
dent, but seldom very needy, little beggars, 
who are frequently only the children of 
neighbors, dressed out for a frolic. 

Perhaps as pleasant a portion as any of 
the ceremonies of the season among our- 
selves is the dressing of house and church 
with the evergreen. In England holly and 
bay and laurel and rosemary are used in the 
churches, cypress being forbidden by its 
funereal association ; ivy, rather absurdly, 
because it was once sacred to Bacchus; and 
mistletoe also, for its profane and pagan 
uses. With us the running ground-pine, the 
spruce, and the hemlock boughs are the most 
frequent decorations, although in the South- 
ern and Middle States both holly and mis- 
tletoe are found, and the latter has of late 
years been brought over considerably on the 
English steamers. But whatever the green 
used, its twining and its hanging have al- 
ways been tlie occasion of jollity and love- 
making ; and certainly nothing can be more 
cheerful than it is to drive at late sunset 
through any large country town where 
Christmas, having lost much of its old Puri- 
tanic ban, has come to be generally ob- 
served, and to see, just before the bells be- 
gin their sparkling evening peal, seeming 
to keep time with the twinkle of the stars, 
the rings and wreaths hung out upon the 
doors and windows, and every face shining 
with anticipation and a large, warm-hearted 





happiness and brotherly love. Perhaps 
some of the happiness shining so is in ex- 
pectation of the “Christmas-boxes,” the 
gifts that here will glitter with the tapers 
on the Christmas-tree, that there will be 
withdrawn by the first peep of day from the 
stocking, or that again will form one course 
of the happiest breakfast of the year. 

Our own most elaborate celebration of 
Christmas, outside of the morning service 
at church, is comprised, as we have said, in 
the ornamentation of church and home with 
the green, and the giving and displaying of 
gifts. But the English have yet another 
way of adding to their merry-making, and 
that is »y the Christmas pantomime; for 
there is not a child in any place where a 
theatre exists who does not look forward to 
his Christmas pantomime as much as to his 
Christmas dinner; and playwright and scene- 
painter, H.rlequin and Columbine, Clown 
and Pantaloon, exist for a short season for 
him, and him alone. 





HONEST TRIBUTE. 


OME wicked but very perspicacious per- 
son once defined gratitude as a lively 
sense of favors to come. There was un- 
doubtedly much truth in this definition, for 
the reception of one favor naturally leads 
us to look for others, and to dispose our- 
selves to receive them; and because one 
desires for the future, it does not follow 
that one has no thanks for the past. Yet, 
from instances within our own observation, 
we think almost as convenient a definition 
would transform the nature of gratitude 
into the possession of just sufficient magna- 
nimity to be able not to-hate a benefactor. 
For such is the weakness, such the selfish- 
ness, such the high-flown pride, of the unre- 
generate human heart that the obligation 
which exists to the benefactor is something 
quite unbearable by the great portion of 
the benefited. They can not do without the 
favor, but it is hateful to be under the in- 
debtedness; they would discharge the debt 
if they easily could, but as they can not, 
they experience a growing aversion to meet- 
ing the creditor, a growing discomfort at 
hearing the rehearsal of his virtues, and if 
death snatches him away, they content 
themselves with the thought that if that 
debt is not paid, its interest will never be 
demanded. 

This is more especially so when the per- 
son benefited has been obliged to receive 
the favor from one not too agreeable in the 
first place, the original distaste gradually, 
under the weight of obligation, taking the 
more tangible shape of repugnance. ‘“ He 
hates me,” said a witty epigrammatist, “ be- 
cause I have done him a kindness.” He 
did not really hate because of the kindness, 
though, but because he was, however reluc- 
tantly, obliged to receive the kindness from 
the person already disliked, and the two 
negatives of the reluctant obligation and 
the original dislike made the very positive 
plus of ingratitude, the receiver of the kind- 
ness belonging to that large class who would 
like to drop the benefactor out of their hori- 
zon the moment the benefaction is received. 

There are certainly few possibilities of 
sentiment more to be deplored than this, 
which indicates, as much as any thing, the 
nature of the dust of which we are made. 
It is, nevertheless, a thing to be glad of that 
the possibility is not universal, and that 
there are some who know how to be grate- 
ful, even when they would far rather never 
haye received the obligation. 

The fact is that if one is not prepared to 
return thanks, and does not on the recep- 
tion of the kindness find the very essence 
of gratitude permeating the whole being, 
one should avoid the reception of the benefit. 
There is but one equivalent for benefit, and 
that is thanks. If genuine thanks are not 
to be rendered, then the equivalent is want- 
ing, and the acceptance of the benefit is as 
disl t a transaction as the obtaining of 
goods on false pretenses. Of a low order is 
the nature that accepts without protest and 
without absolute compulsion, and sad are 
vhe circumstances that in such case compel 
the acceptance. One remembers nothing 
of the other party in this huge selfishness, 
thinks nothing of the inevitable bitterness 
of feeling beneath this unrequited goodness, 
but bitterness it must become when all the 
springs of kindness are thus turned back 
upon themselves: 





“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.” 


Perhaps, in conferring, one does not think of 
the benefit, does not wish to impose obliga- 
tion, does not even desire or dream of any 
expression of gratitude ; but even then not 
only its total absence, but its intense oppo- 
site, when discovered, can not but be a gall- 
ing fact. 

Yet when one loves the conferrer of the 
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benefit, gratitude becomes a thing to enjoy 
like any delicious sensation ; it is a sort of 
sublimation of love; there is in it no sensa- 
tion like that of obligation, but rather, if 
ove analyzes the feeling at all, it will be 
found to be delight at having been able to 
afford the benefactor the pleasure of giving 
pleasure. It rises, then, in the heart like 
perpetual incense—an unceasing, yet silent, 
almost unconscious prayer for blessings on 
the one who has so enlarged happiness to 
us. It is but a faint reflection of the feel- 
ing of the devotee, who, aware of receiving 
every blessing of life from the Divine hand, 
sunshine and rain, health and friends and 
love, existence here and hope hereafter, is 
offering a perpetual song of praise to the 
Giver of the blessing. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TOYS. 


HERE are fashions in dolls as in other things, 
and at present the little women have a fancy 
for infant dolls in preference to those that repre- 
sent grown ladies. The baby doll is dressed in 
her long christening robe, with sash and close lace 
cap. The face is infantile in expression, with blue 
eyes, and blonde hair “ banged” over the forehead. 
These cost from 75 cents up to $30, and in some 
cases are provided with a full layette, nursery bas- 
ket, etc. Sometimes the French nurse doll is add- 
ed to hold the baby, and is arrayed in cap, apron, 
and snowy kerchief in true French fashion. Next 
these the choice is for the new Japanese dolls, 
chubby and short, with slanting eyes and shaved 
heads. These are difficult to get now, though they 
were very largely imported. The smallest size, 
scarcely a finger in length, is 50 cents undressed, 
It is good study in costume for the girls to dress 
these in true Japanese style. The English rag 
dolls are most prized, because they can not be bro- 
ken, and_a child has not strength enough to tear 
them; they cost from 40 cents up to $10 each. 
The indestructible wooden dolls are jomted in 
every limb, and assume beautiful attitudes ; with 
layettes, they are $6. Doll heads, with pretty feat- 
ures and something very like real hair, begin at $1. 
Wax heads, with elaborately arranged coiffures 
of black, blonde, or bonny brown hair, and blue 
eyes with natural lashes, are $10. Boys’ heads, 
with short curled hair; and of a fine wax or of 
. composition resembling wax, are shown in large 
sizes for $4.50. Fine bisque dolls are from $5 to 
$30; the latter are dressed in silk, with Smyrna 
lace trimmings, in the latest style. Wax dolls as 
large as a child of three years are marked $100, 
but will give a child very little more pleasure than 
those sold for a single dollar. It is not the size 
and intrinsic value that should be considered, but 
mothers should select natural-looking dolls, with 
shapely limbs and pretty features, for their little 
girls’ pets, to give them right ideas of form and 
expression. The dressed dolls represent Centen- 
nial characters this winter, and Martha Washing- 
ton, in powdered hair and fichu, is seen again and 
again. Different national costumes are also seer, 
and even the peasant dress of different provinces, 
such as Normandy, Alsace, Lorraine, ete. One 
odd caprice is a doll dressed as a widow in deep 
mourning, with widow’s cap and crape veil. Then 
there are school-girl and sailor-boy dolls, and the 
pretty Madame Angot dress is on whole rows of 
dolls, while near these are negresses in gaudy 
head kerchief and sleeves rolled up as if for wash- 
ing day; here, too, are invalid dolls in flannel 
dressing-gowns, while others swing in a hammock, 
and still others are dressed in evening costumes, 
with train, flowérs, fan, and elaborate full-dress 
attire. 
The belongings for dolls consist of every thing 
a lady wears or uses in her house. You can buy 
separately every article of dolls’ clothing, such as 
furs, corsets, fans, bustles, traveling dresses, train- 
ed dresses, Cashmere shawls, Balmoral skirts of 
stylish cardinal color, eyeglasses, lace sets, opera- 
glasses, combs, brushes, powder-boxes with puff, 
striped stockings, and so on through the list. Sar- 
atoga trunks are provided to carry them. The doll 
houses are open in front, and beautifully furnish- 
ed, showing parlor and dining-room down stairs, 
and chambers up stairs, and the prices vary from 
$5 to $75. The dressing bureaus for dolls begin 
with sizes large enough for a small girl to use, and 
cost $12 50. These have marble tops, French 
plate mirrors, and brass or nickel knobs. There 
are perfect buffets of miniature size, with marble 
top and mirror back, and all in the popular East- 
lakean style, for $5. Wash-stands of the same 
style are $2 75.. Silver-plated tea sets handsome 
enough to be displayed on the buffet are $6 50. 
New laundry sets, with wash-tub and patent wring- 
er attached, clothes-horse, pail, and ironing table, 
are $1 50. The china and porcelain dishes are 
prettily decorated, and cheaper than formerly. 


MECHANICAL TOYS. 


The mechanical toys imported from Paris are 
the finest ever brought to this country. The fig- 
ures are beautiful and correctly costumed, and 
the motion is perfect. One of these is the Vint- 
ager, a peasant, in proper dress, pushing a barrow 
laden with grapes, while a basket is in his hand 
and another strapped on his back ; when wound 
up, he moves about the floor for several minutes. 
Another is a lady in a basket phaeton, which is 
rapidly driven by a postilion, who cracks his whip 
with vim and most natural motion. The Saucy 
Milk-maid is propelled rapidly about the room, 
shaking her head and patting her cow, while the 
cow munches oats and lows contentedly. The 
Drunken Muleteer applies the bottle to his mouth 
with one hand, and holds on to the mule with the 
other. The Murderous Zouave dashes around the 
room furiously, snapping a pistol toward the right, 
then to the left, in most reckless fashion. A lady, 





witb fan and eyeglass, promenades in state; a 
monkey, in cap and bell, beats a cymbal and rides 
a velocipede; and various other mechanical toys 
are seen, but the most remarkable of all is a se- 
dan-chair elegantly fitted up, and ornamented with 
gilt and porcelain medallions, while inside is a 
lady dressed in the Pompadour style, with powder- 
ed hair, patches, and costume of pink and white 


satin. She turns her head and fans gracefully as" 


she is borne along by two bearers, slow-stepping 
and stately, in Louis Quatorze costumes, powdered 
wigs, and lace jabots. This rare toy is marked 
$100. Among smaller mechanical toys is a new 
gymnast, who walks a rope with his head down, 
and, returning, holds on by his hands, which he 
moves most naturally one over the other: price 
$4. The Negro Preacher is a grotesque mechan- 
ical toy that amuses all: price $3. Others repre- 
sent Mother Hubbard churning, the jubilee trap- 
ezists, giant dancers, etc. 


KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONS. 


The instructive Kindergarten occupations in- 
terest many children quite as much as the less 
useful toys. Weaving and braiding materials are 
provided in boxes, and pretty plates are shown 
for the designs ; each box is 75 cents. Sticks 
for laying patterns are in other boxes. Drawi 
boxes have slates and pencils, with illustrations 
that are simple, and easily teach the first princi- 
ples of drawing in a manner that is as fasci- 
nating as play to the child. Embroidery designs 
are in boxes for girls. Color boxes, from 75 
cents up to $5, have paints that are not poison- 
ous, and are mounted on an easel, while the cover 
of the box has a pretty picture to be copied. 


FOR THE BOYS, 


For the boys are zoological gardens, copying 
the London Zoo-zoo, with animals, trees, birds, 
ete.: price $18. Parlor rifles, guns, and pistols, 
with darts or slugs propelled by compressed air, 
cost from $10 to $12 for rifles, and from $1 to 
$5 for smaller pieces. Tool chests of various 
sizes and different implements are from 265 cents 
up to $10. The complete scroll sawyer is an in- 
teresting toy for boys, and costs from $2 25 to $3. 
For little fellows is the new game of sliced birds ; 
when the letters spelling the name of the bird 
are arranged, a picture of the bird is also dis- 
closed: price 50 cents. Three-story wareh 


Rolly-polies for babies are in most comical and 
most fanciful shapes, and it is impossible to turn 
them over; musical chimes are also shown for 
babies ; and there are new straw rattles, of the 
colored Japanese straw, for 25 cents, and many 
grotesque figures of men and of animals in these 
gayly colored straws. 

A new and ingenious toy is the Enchanted Ta- 
ble, which is a box with paper figures and a glass 
cover. When the cover is rubbed by a pad, elec- 
tricity is excited, and the little people are set in 
motion and dance furiously, as if bewitched ; this 
is also known as the Bewitched People, and costs 


25. 

Punch-and-Judy shows remain in favor with 
children of all ages. The little theatre with dress- 
ed figures sometimes costs $50, but very simple 
ones are only $1, while a very nice one costs $5. 

One of the most interesting musical toys is a 
caged bird of beautiful blue plumage, and clear, 
sweet notes. This costs $75, and is called the 
American Bird, because it is the first of these elab- 
orate musical toys that has been made in this 
country. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Enrica & Co.; F. A. O. Scuwarrz; and L. J. 
TiBBALs. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has no hesitancy in 
alluding very frankly to his early history and 
struggles. Recently, in an address he delivered 
on the subject of ** Reading,” he said: ‘I re- 
member well when I came to London, a lad of 
nineteen, to enter a public office to earn my 
bread, with very little knowledge before me of 
any thing except that I had to earn my bread, 
that an old relative of mine, a dear old lady, who 
lived down in the country, wrote to me a letter 
in which she said, ‘My dear ANTHONY, when you 
leave your office, always go home, drink tea, and 
read good books,’ Now that advice was good 
so far as it went. Let me tell you that among 
my friends, among those nearest and dearest to 
me,among some who are the wisest that I know, 
I find men ahd women who can not read. They 
can take a book, open it, and read a line here and 
there, or read a whole page, as well as I can or as 
you can; but still they can not read. They can 
not take the book, sit down with it by their fire- 
side, and be happy.”’ 

—A correspondent of the Troy Times says that 





furnished with bales, bundles, hogsheads, etc., 
cost from $2 50 to $8. The new ten-pins are 
polished and colored red, white, and blue, and 
cost from 75 cents to $2 a set. New parlor bill- 
iards are from $6 to $12. Military forts, furnished 
with cannon, soldiers, ete., are from $2 50 up- 
ward. Target matches are from $1 to $5. Hunt- 
ing and soldier sets, in new designs, with jockey 
or military cap, knapsack, and all complete, and 
large enough for boys from two to ten years old, 
are from $3 50 upward. Toy stores, groceries, 
stables, and shops are from $2 up. Locomotives 
are wound up so that they move swiftly about the 
room, and the newest have whistles added : price 
$3. The new shadow lantern has figures turned 
by the heat of the,candle, which throw shadows 
on the paper sides; price $2 50. A new toy 
is a large horse to’be propelled from behind ; 
the skin is natural, the form fine, and the motion 
easy: price $5 to $10. 

Velocipedes are in especial favor this winter, 
as there seems to be a revival of the first faney 
for them. Very good ones can be bought for 
$4 75. -The springing-horse is the favorite hob- 
by-horse, instead of rocking-horses. The display 
of wagons includes trucks, drays, express wagons, 
and lumber wagons, laden with bales, boxes, bar- 
rels, and bundles : prices from $1 to $14. If there 
are horses in them, they have natural skins, and 
the same is true of all the animal toys that meet 
with favor; and natural voices are also given 
them, as the cows low, bears growl, and kittens 
mew. Horns of polished brass are shown of most 
fanciful shapes, and trumpets and drums are in 
abundance. New sets of blocks represent men- 
ageries with wooden animals of good shape and 
color; others teach architecture in beautiful and 
correct designs ; and still others represent “ Y* 
Heroes of '76.”” Boxes filled with jugglers’ tricks 
cost from $2 50 to $18. Fine steam-engines that 
throw water by steam are $5. The Centennial 
printing-presses print rapidly, and are fitted com- 
pletely: price $6 and upward. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE DECORATIONS, 


Many new decorations for the Christmas tree 
are made of transparent glycerine highly colored 
and edged with gilt. There are cornucopias filled 
with spice balls; Centennial bottles, red, white, 
and blue, with candy inside; golden yachts with 
glycerine sails, etc. The prices are from 5 to 10 
cents each. Then there are silken banners and 
flags, with “ Merry Christmas” in gilt letters, from 
80 cents up; wicker pockets for candies; angels 
and seraphs, with outspread wings and fluted gilt 
paper robes; drums of red glycerine, with seed 
candies, at 9 to 12 cents each ; silvered balls, at 9 
cents ; gilt bonbonniéres ; wax fruits, at 10 cents ; 
gilt taper-holders; colored wax tapers; and tin 
reflectors of every shape of star, leaf, fruit, or 
flower. Christmas-tree stands to hold the tree 
are now made so that they can be fitted to trees 
of different sizes: price $150. A Santa Claus in 
scarlet or black robe with ermine border, half cov- 
ered with snow, is placed beside the Christmas 
tree. The large Santas have a light inside the 
head, issuing forth from eyes and mouth. 


NOVELTIES, 


The new Centennial building blocks make all 
the main buildings of the Centennial ; designs in 
color on paper are furnished, and the price is 
$175. Children’s picture rolls have picture les- 
sons for each day of the month: price $1 25. A 
camel of perfect shape, and mounted with a sad- 
dle and all necessary trappings, is one of the new 
toys that please children. Chanticleer, with nat- 
ural feathers, crows when drawn along: price $8 





the ye t daughter of ex-Postmaster-General 
JEWELL is of an exceedingly charitable disposi- 
tion. During her last winter in Washington she 
had $2500 for pin-money, and spent nearly all of 
it in supporting several poor families, whom she 
visited every day. 

—Among the fancy trinkets owned by Baron 
ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD are VOLTAIRE’s snuff- 
box, cane, and waistcoat. Princess CZARTORYSKA 
has the ring Queen ELIzaBETH gave Essex, and 
an English gentleman possesses that found on 
Scipio AFRICANUS’S finger. 

—Mr. Smita THompson Van BureEN (named 
after the late Justice SmirH THompson, of the 
United States Supreme Court), who died a few 
days since at his country-seat on the Hudson, 
was sixty years old, and though never in public 
life officially, was well known to political men 
of both parties, and to a large circle of cultivated 
oo He was a man of refined tastes and 

abits, and though educated for the bar, never 
was in active practice. He was for many years 
the trusted and confidential adviser of his father 
when President, and his constant personal com- 

anion. The departed statesman, says a writer 
in the World, trusted implicitly in his strong 
sense and superior judgment, and frequently 
called upon him for their exercise. After the 
ex-President retired from public life his son re- 
sided with him, cheered his declining years with 
his genial presence, kindness, and love, and per- 
formed the last sad offices of duty at the close of 
his life. Mr. Van Buren, alike with his distin- 
guished father and his brothers, possessed all 
the attributes of the true gentleman, and was 
remarkable for the amenity of his manners and 
for his cultivation and refinement. Upon the 
death of the ex-President he removed to Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, and since then has been an inva- 
lid to such an extent as to prevent his participa- 
tion in active pursuits. e resided there in 
retirement, enjoying, as far as his health would 
permit, the pleasures of a quiet life, which suit- 
ed his taste and inclination, and possessed to 
him far greater allurements than the excitement 
of public life. He was warm in his friendships, 
firm in upholding the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, to which he was strongly attached 
from conviction as well as association, and dis- 
charged all the duties of life with undeviatin 
fidelity and devotion. He leaves a widow an 
five children to mourn his death. Those who 
were well acquainted with him will cherish his 
many virtues, and many devoted admirers of the 
ex-President will feel a pang of regret at the de- 
parture of the last of his children. 

—Dr. Le Moyng, the principal cremator at the 
conflagration of Dz Pau, is a man eighty years 
old, and father of Mr. Le Moyne, M.C. from 
Chicago. He is a man of learning and wealth— 
has endowed a professorship in the Washington 
and Jefferson College, and expended $10,000 in 
founding a town library. His eccentricities are 
very marked, says a correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Dr. L— Moyne says that 
the National Hotel poisoning in Washington 
city, whereby President BucHaNnan nearly lost 
his life, first directed his attention to the sub- 
ject ofcremation. The subsequent investigation 
into the cause of that catastrophe demonstrated 
that the water used by the hotel was contami- 
nated by sewage. 

—The Duca di Galliera, who died recently 
in Italy, left a fortune of $36,000,000, besides 
$4,000, to be devoted to improving the har- 
bor of his native city, Genoa. At the time of 
his death the commission for regulating the 
Tiber River was negotiating with him for a large 
loan. His wife and an adopted son are his heirs. 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER writes from Washing- 
ton to the Cincinnati Commercial the following 
picturesque description of ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
PHENS: ‘A little way up the aisle sits a queer- 
looking bundle. An immense cloak, a high hat, 
and peering somewhere out of the middle a thin, 
pale, sad little face. This brain and eyes en- 

rolled in countless thicknesses of flannel and 
broadcloth wrappings belongs to the Hon. AL- 
EXANDER H, Stepwens, of Georgia. How any 





thing so small and sick and sorrowful could get 
here all the way from Georgia‘is a wonder. If 
he were to draw his last breath any instant, you 
would not be surprised. If he were laid out in 
his coffin, he needn’t look any different, only 
then the fires would have gone cut in those 
burniug eyes. Set as they are in the wax-white 
face, they seem to burn and blaze. Still, on the 
countenance is stamped that pathos of long-con- 
tinued suffering which goes so to the heart. He 
took the modified oath in bis chair, and when 
he had taken it, his friends picked him up in it 
and carried him off as if he were a feather. When 
he has not strength enough to hurt a flea, he 
takes a solemn oath never again to bear arms 
against the country that takes back, as if he had 
never wounded her, this once recreant but never 
ignoble son.” 

—The new United States Senators from Col- 
orado, Messrs. J. B. CHarreeE and Tews.er, are 
both natives of the State of New York. Mr. 
CHAFFEE has grown very wealthy in Celorado, 
and holds much the same position there as Mr. 
JONES does in Nevada. fre is a large mine- 
owner, a rich banker, thrifty and sagacious. He 
is a good man, and talks in a plain, earnest, 
practical sort of way. He has been for twenty 
years a widower, and has a beautiful young 
daughter. 

—Mr. Lron G. Ty er, son of the late Presi- 
dent Joun TYLER, has been appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages at William and Mary Col- 
lege. 

—Some one who has worked it up with much 
assiduity states it as a great and interesting fact 
that Queen VicToria goes walking in a short 
dark serge petticoat; the heels of her boots are 
not half au inch high, the soles are broad and 
thick, and they are never blacked. She always 
welcomes news of the people, iraprovements in 
their manners, their health, and their appear- 
ance. She declares that visiting her humble sub- 
jects is better than going to the play. When 
Mrs. M‘Tavisa, one of her Scotch dependents, 
who prides herself somewhat on her great height, 
good looks, and youth—she is only seventy-eight 
—asked the Queen not long ago about the Star 
in the East, she promptly raised the forefinger 
of her right hand, and said, *‘ You must not ask 
these questions. Ask what you will about the 
family—how we are, and how we love you—and 
I shall answer you with pleasure.” 

—In Mrs. HeNpDERS@N’s Practical Cooking and 
Dinner- Giving, recently published by Harrer & 
BrotTHErs, she says that Senator Ripp ie, of 
Delaware, took much pleasure in his superior 
knowledge on the important subject of omelets. 
Once, when break fasting with Mrs. CRITTENDEN, 
of Kentucky, an omelet of doubtful appearance 
was presented to him. ‘Before we proceed 
with our breakfast,”’ said he, ‘let me teach you 
a valuable accomplithment.”” They repaired at 
once to the kitchen range, where the Senator 
immediately demonstrated his qualifications as 
a very fine cook. 

—Queen VicTorIA, it is said, has her favorite 
ministers, but this favor is detected in an un- 
common fashion. The Queen has a delicate and 
discerning ear, and the man who speaks with a 
clear voice which contains the ring and cadence 
of honesty and manfulness is sure to become a 
personal friend. 

—The Marchioness of Salisbury, one of the 
brightest and most charming women in England, 
is pleasantly sketched in an article by Epmunp 
Yates, from which we quote this paragraph : 
‘* Perhaps Lady SaLisBuky’s social accomplish- 
ments are best displayed at the quiet dinners for 
which Hatfield is celebrated. At these pleasant 
gatherings, when a few chosen guests come from 
Saturday to Monday, and a few neighbors are 
selected with equal care to meet them, the quali- 
ties of the hostess shine with peculiar bright- 
ness. Possessing in an eminent degree the facul- 
ty of appreciating individual talent, she displays 
rare tact and ingenuity in succeeding, without 
any apparent effort, in inducing every guest to 
say what he or she can say best. The host re- 
calls no memery of his career in the House of 
Commons as he chats easily and smoothly in his 
low-toned voice, and no man possesses in higher 
perfection the most flattering of arts, that of list- 
ening well. Both at Hatfield and Arlington 
Street his favorite recreation is experimental 
chemistry, and his laboratories are the wonder 
and envy of lovers of natural science. This taste 
is inherited by at least one of his sons, who was 
seen during a ball at Hatfield eagerly discussing 
gases and light with his tutor in a corner.” 

—Mr. Epmunp Yates, in a late number of the 
London World, gives an elaborate personal 
sketch of President Grant, from which we 
quote the following paragraph: “If you have 
the good fortune to turn the conversation into 
some purely American channel—say, on the re- 
sources of the country or the state of its trade— 
you will not soon forget the store of informa- 
tion, marvelous in its breadth and accuracy, 
which will be spread out before you. His voice 
is gentle and pleasant in its tones; his choice 
of words more simple and varied than even the 
most practiced writers are always able to com- 
mand. He takes the deepest interest in all sci- 
entific questions, and it is largely due to his in- 
fluence and encouragement that the ‘ Weather- 
signal Bureau’ has reached its great success. 
On the balcony in front of his cottage at Long 
Branch this ‘cold-hearted despot’ may be found 
in the summer season, with his children playing 
around him, and his wife by his side—that faith- 
ful companion who has ever been his best friend, 
whether in adversity or prosperity. The visitor 
who has a credulous ear for gossip will probably 
be much surprised to find the ‘ American Csr’ 
playing a game of croquet with his children, or 
sitting talking with his wife’s hand in his own. 

He will go round occasionally to his neighbors’ 
cottages, and chat with them, if they are New 
Jersey folks, about their horses and their farms, 
nursing one of their children on his knees the 
while; for children are attracted by his grave and 
quiet manner and kindly voice. At dinner-time 
—a very plain and homely dinner it is sure to 
be, with perhaps a glass of claret to wash it 
down, and a taste of old Madeira afterward—he 
is very glad to see a friend or two, especially if 
they will not talk polities, but try to make a lit- 
tle merriment by friendly banter or anecdote, 
Sometimes the President will add a story of his 
own to the general fund, or utter some dry say- 
ing which attests his keen sense of humor,” 
Mr. Yates’s countrymen will probably soon 
have an opportunity to make General GRant’s 
acquaintance, as it is said that he intends to visit 
Europe immediately after the inauguration of 
his successor, 
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Fig. 2.—Detrau, or Work-Basxer, Fic. 1, Pace 5. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu. 

Tuts fichu is made of a bias side-pleating of Swiss 
muslin, edged with white lace two inches and a quar- 
ter wide, and trimmed with a bow of red gros grain 
ribbon two inches and a half wide, in the back. In 
adjusting the fichu the ends are crossed in front and‘ 
tied in the back. 


Mull Feather, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus feather, which is designed for trimming ball 
toilettes, hats, etc., is mude of white flower mull. To 
make it, cut of mull on the bias six pieces, each three 
inches and a quarter wide and to suit the length of 
the feather, and slash them on one side to a depth of 


two inches and seven- 
eighths at intervals of 
an eighth of an inch. 
Then take a wooden 
bar, which is notched 
at intervals of an inch 
and a quarter, as 
shown by Fig. 2. in 
reduced size, lay a 
strip of mull into the 
next notch, wind a 
coarse thread tightly 
over .the mull in the 
notch, and repeat this 
with all the strips un- 
til they are ribbed and 
curved as seen in the illustratioa. Cut the ends of the strips pointed, as 
shown by Fig. 3, and fasten the straight edges of the mull in opposite 
directions with hem stitches of fine thread on a piece of wire wound with 
white tissue-paper, as shown by Fig. 3. 


Gros Grain and Cashmere Cloak, Figs.1 and 2. 

Tue back and fronts and the back of the skirt of this cloak are of 
black gros grain, while the cireular cape is made of black cashmere, and 
is wadded and lined with silk. The hood of cashmere is lined with gath- 
ered gros grain, and trimmed with cords and tas- 
sels. The pockets are trimmed with similar cord 
and with passementerie buttons and bows of 
gros grain ribbon. The cloak is trimmed with a 
black fur border and with a box-pleating of gros 
grain four inches and a half wide, and finished ", 
with agrafes, cords, and tassels, as‘shown by the 6 
illustrations. Hooks and eyes serve for closing. 


Point Lace and Crochet Insertion for 
ingerie. 
Tuts insertion is worked with point lace braid Bigs 
composed of single figures connected with cords 





Fig. 1.—Gros Gratin anp CasHwerE CLOAK. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Detam or Featuer, Fig, }. 
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BorDER FoR Baskets.—Cross Srrrcn Emprorery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Red; ' Light Red; ® Yellow Silk. 
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Fig. 4.—Desien ror Work-Basker, Fic. 1, Pace 5. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Red Worsted ; & Red Silk. 








Fig. 3.—Dertau or Work-Basgert, Fic. 1, Pace 5. 


a quarter of an inch long, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and with crochet cotton, No. 120, as follows: 1st 
round.—Take two ends of the point lace braid, cross 
the cords before the next two figures, observing the 
illustration, and then work, first on the wrong side, 
as follows: * 1 de. (double crochet) on the crossed 
cords, working the first vein of the dc. on the cord 
of the first piece of braid and the upper vein on the 
cord of the second piece of braid, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 se. (single crochet) on the next figure of the second 
piece of braid at the point where the cord ends, 3° 
ch., with 1 se. on the open-work edge of the next 
figure fasten both braids together one-quarter from 
the beginning, turn the work, 12 ch., 1 sc, on the 


open-work edge 
of the same fig- 
ure in the first 
piece of braid on 
which the work 
has already been 
done, one-quarter 
from the end, 4 
ch., 1 se. on the 
next figure one- 
quarter from the 
beginning, 8 ch., 
fasten to the 
open-work edge 
of the same figure 
in the second piece of braid on which the work has already been done, 
one-quarter from the end (to do this, drop the stitch from the needle, 
insert the latter in the corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped stitch 
through), 4 ch., fasten to the open-work edge of the next figure one- 
quarter from the beginning, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the eighth of the 12 ch. work- 
ed previously, at the same time catching the 8 ch. worked last in the 
middle, 7 ch., turn the work on the wrong side, with one sc. on the open- 
work edge of both braids on which the work was done last, fasten 
these together one-quarter from the end, 3 ch., and repeat from *. On 
each side of the braids joined in this manner work 2 rounds, as follows : 
2d round.— > 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the 
next cord, 5 ch., 1 de. on the edge of the next 
figure one-quarter from the beginning, 6 ch., 
2 te. (treble crochet), working the first one- 
third from the end of the same figure on . 
which the work has already been done, and 
the second one-third from the beginning of 
the next figure; the upper veins of these 2 
te, are worked off together, 6 ch., 1 de. on the 
edge one-quarter from the end of the same 
figure on which the work has already been 
done, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round. 
—aAlways alternately 1 d<. on the next stitch 
} in the preceding round, 2 ch., pass over 2 
© stitches. This insertion is showy and easily 
made, and forms a very pretty trimming for 
under-clothing. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp CASHMERE CLOAK. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 








Fig. 8.—Detau or Fraruer, Fic, 1. 
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teen inches and a half long, sew a three-cornered pleat in the middle of this 
strip, so that it forms a point, and wire it on the outer edge. On the front edge 
of this foundation sew a box-pleated silk tulle ruche an inch and three-quarters 
wide, and on the middle of the front set a bow of blue silk ribbon two inches 
and a quarter wide. The crown consists of a square piece of Swiss muslin 
eight inches long, which is edged all around with lace two inches and seven- 
eighths wide, and is set on the foundation so that one corner comes on the 
point in front. Bows of blue silk ribbon trim the cap, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Border for Baskets.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 4. 
Ts border is worked on canvas with zephyr worsted and filling silk in cross 
Stitch, in the colors given in the description of symbols. 


Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1—Gray Fetr Bonnet, with high crown, and brim turned up at. the sides 
and faced with brown velvet. The trimming is composed of brown velvet cut bias 
and arranged on the bonnet in puffs. Steel agrafes are set on between the puffs. 
The bonnet is trimmed besides with white and gray ostrich feathers and a brown 
changeable wing. : $ 
Figs. 2 ané 3.—Granire Ve.vet Bonnet, with high pointed crown and brim 
turned up at the left side. The bonnet is covered with granite velvet and the 
brim is faced with blue velvet. The trimming consists of rosettes made of loops 
of granite sat*a ribbon, similar ribbon wound around the crown, a long blue ostrich 
feather falling in the back, and two short feathers of the same color set upright on 
the front of the bonnet. On the inside of the bonnet is a 
band covered with blue yelvet and trimmed with bows of 
granite satin ribbon, as shown by Fig. 3. 


Swiss Muslin, Insertion, and Lace Chemisette 
and Under-Sleeves. 

Tue fronts of this Swiss muslin chemisette, which is 

heart-shaped in the neck, are trimmed with lace insertion 























Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1-4. 


Tus basket is made of wicker-work, and is ornamented with yellow and 
black varnished cane sticks, of which the handle is also composed. The 
basket is composed of the bottom pieces, which are each eight inches square, 
and are set together so as to form an obtuse angle, and of the side pieces 
which are rounded off at the top. The width of the basket is fourteen inches 
and a half, and the height, including the hundle, is eighteen inches. It is fur- 
nished inside with a cover of gray Java canvas trimmed with embroidery, and 
with Bordeaux-colored silk lining and a ruche. The outside 
of the basket and the handle are trimmed with crochet ro- 
settes worked with red saddler’s sitk. The embroidery for 
the cover is worked with Bordeaux-colored zephyr worsted 
and fine silk of the same color in cross stitch always over 
two threads (double threads) of the canvas in height and 
width. Fig. 4, page 4, gives the design for the foundation, 
and Fig. 2, page 4, the design for the border. After finishing 
the embroidery, draw out the crosswise threads of the canvas 
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an inch and a quarter wide, and 
with lace half an inch and an inch 
and a quarter wide. The wide lace 
is set on in spirals. Set the neck 
of the chemisette into a double 
binding an inch and a quarter wide 
and thirteen inches and three-quar- 
ters long, which is trimmed with 
wide lace and pink gros grain rib- 
bon, and is furnished with buttons 
and loops for closing. The cuffs, 
which are sewed to the sleeves, con- 
sist each of a straight piece of Swiss 
muslin twenty-two inches and a half 
long and four inches and seven- 
eighths wide, which is rotnded off 
on the under edge from the middle 


f toward the sides to a width of an 
inch and three-quarters. Edge the cuffs with lace insertion an inch and a 


quarter wide and with a strip of tulle of the same width, and sew them up on 
the ends. Next trim the cuffs with narrow and wide lace, gather them at 
the top, and set ther on the under-sleeves. 


Coiffure and Spanish Collar. 

Tue foundation of this coiffure consists of a strip of stiff lace seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. and sixteen inches and seven-eighths long, which is joined at 
the ends, and is laid in a three-cornered pleat in the middle of the front and 
back. Border the foundation on the upper and under edges with white lace 
two inches and seven- 
eighths wide, and trim 


below the border seven-eighths of an 
inch deep for the fringe. Then fast- 
en a thread of red zephyr worsted to 
the corner on the wrong.side of the 
work, * work two button-hole stitches 
on the next two threads of the canvas, 
catch as many lengthwise threads 
as are covered by five cross stitches 
together, passing the needle on the 
upper side of the work from right to 
left underneath these threads, then 
back to the outside, and through the 
worsted loop thus formed, as shown 
by Fig. 2, pass the needle three times 
again around the lengthwise threads, 
carry it through all the thread loops, 
draw the thread tight, and repeat 
from *. Having finished the fringe 

and drawn out 
* the crosswise threads of the canvas, cut the tassels even. The rosette trimming 
is crocheted over brass rings of various sizes with Bordeaux-colored saddler’s silk, 
and is finished with tassels of similar silk. Begin the rosettes at the middle, 
working on a ring half an inch in diameter, the 1st round.—36 se. (single cro- 
chet). 2d round.—6 ch. (chain stitch), the first 3 of which count as first de. 
(double crochet), then 17 times alternately 1 de. on the second following st. in 
the preceding round, 3 ch.; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this 
round. Next take a ring 
an inch in diameter and 





Corrrure anp Spayisu Coir. 





Swiss Musi, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 














it with a spray of white 
flowers, green grazses 
and leaves, and with 
loops and ends of red 
serge ribbon two inches 
and seven-eighths wide. 
The collar consists of 
a strip of white crépe 
lisse an inch and three- 
quarters wide and two 
yards and a quarter 
long, which is edged on 
the bottom with Span- 
ish lace three inches and 
a quarter wide. Lay 
the upper edge of this 
strip in side pleats, set 
it into a rounded dou- 
ble binding an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and 
cover the latter with a 
red and a Russian green 
ribbon, each two inches 
and a half wide. The 
ends of these ribbons 
are tied in a bow in 
front. A _ ruche of 
erépe lisse is basted in 
the neck. 


Swiss Muslin, 
Lace, and Ribbon 
Cap. 

For this cap cut of 
stiff lace one straight 
piece seven-eighths of 
an inch wide and four- 
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Fig. 2.—Granite Vetvet Bonnet. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 


Fig. 1—Emsromerep Work-Basket.—[See Figs. 2-4, Page 4.] 
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3.—GraniteE VELVET Bonnet. 


Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 


work for the 3d round, * 
5 se. on the next 8 ch. be- 
tween 2 dc. in the preced- 
ing round and on the ring 
at the same time, and re- 
peat 17 times from *. 
For the chain of crochet 
rings partly inclosing the 
rosette, as shown by Fig. 3, 
page 4, for the lower part of 
the basket, crochet on 30 
rings a quarter of an inch 
in diameter 10 se. each, 
which are worked in con- 
nection, and always cover 
one-half of each ring. Then 
turn the work so that the 
covered side of the rings is 
turned downward, and work 
first on the last (30th) ring 
* 10 se., then 1 se. on the 
thread interval between the 
next two rings, 10 ch., 1 se. 
on the same interval, and re- 
peat six times from > ; then 
always alternately work 10 
se. on the next free ring, 1 
se. on the thread interval 
between the rings. Fasten 
the last 8 rings between 
which the ch. loops are 
worked on the wrong side 
of the crochet rosette as 
shown by Fig. 3, and into 
the loops knot tassels of 
silk. Arrange the rosette 
trimming on the outside of 
the basket underneath the 





Fig. 2.—Epe1ne ror Lixcerir.—MIGNARDISE AND 
CRocHET. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








cane sticks, and join the first and last ring of 
the chain with several stitches of similar silk. 
The trimming on the handle is worked in a sim- 
ilar manner, but for the chain use only 17 rings 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME, 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Arrnons or “Reapy Mowry Morrior,” “Tur 
Gotpgen Burrerrty,” £To., Ero. 











CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 
FULL CONFESSION. 


Samvet obeyed, so far as standing up went. 
It was a groggy sort of standing at the best, and 
he felt, if he felt any thing at all, that he hardly 
looked his best, for his long legs bent beneath 
him, his thin and sandy hair was hanging over 
his forehead, his lean arms hung helplessly at 
his sides, and his eyes were red and swollen. 
He looked at his portmanteau and at the door, 
but between the door and himself stood the stal- 
wart form of John Wybrow. Samuel Pringle 
was neither a strong man nor a brave man. If 
the thought of forcible departure entered his 
head, it was dismissed at once. 

“ Sit down,” said John, peremptorily. 

Samuel sat down. 

“Take the pen.” 

Samuel took the pen, and mechanically drew 
the paper before him. 

“ Now write.” 

“What am I to write ?” he asked. 

“ Write the truth,” said Helen. 

“Write what I dictate,” said John. 

Samuel made a last effort. 

“If I write,” he said, imploringly, “give me a 
chance of escape afterward.” 

Helen looked at John Wybrow. 
caught the glance. 

“Only a single chance; give me a day to get 
away if I can,” Pringle pleaded. 

“Write first,” said John Wybrow. “TI will 
make no conditions till I have got a confession.” 

Pringle dipped the pen in the ink. 

John began to dictate: 

“T, Samuel Pringle—” 

“], Samuel Pringle—” 

“ Will you kindly look over his shoulder, Miss 
Elwood?” John was trying to frame a form of 
words which should at least be binding. The 
difficulty was that he really knew nothing, and 
had nothing to go upon but his own strong sus- 
picions. After a few moments of hesitation he 
began again, Helen stood behind the trembling 
clerk, on whose forehead the beads of agony 
gathered fast. 

“T, Samuel Pringle, now a clerk of ten years’ 
standing in the house of Batterick & Baldwin—” 

“ Batterick & Baldwin,” repeated Pringle. 

“Declare and confess that the forgery for 
which George Warneford was tried, eight years 
ago, and sentenced to twenty years of penal 
servitude, was not committed by him at all.” 

“Oh Lord,” groaned the writer, “ not commit- 
ted by him at all.” 

“That he was entirely innocent of the offense ; 
that it was committed without his knowledge; 
that he was wrongly found guilty; that the real 
criminal is still at large.” 

“Still at large,” said Pringle. “Oh, miss, hel 
him to stay at large! Help a poor, miserable, 
repentant man !” 

But Helen’s face showed no pity. 
nature of the man filled her with di 

“ Still at large. That the other forgeries and 
embezzlements laid to George Warneford’s charge 
were one and all the work of the same man, who 
has hitherto escaped punishment.” 

“Esca punishment,” the clerk echoed. 
“Oh, young lady, help him to escape altogether! 
It can’t do George Warneford any good to see 
him punished. He’s dead now. I know he’s 
dead, else he would have come home.” 

“] further declare that the real forger—” 

“T can’t write it!” ejaculated the man. “Mr. 
Wypbrow, let me run away, let me escape, let me 
go this once. It’s pitiful to have a giant’s 
strength, Sir, as Shakspeare says, and it’s un- 
christian to use it. Oh, Mr. Wybrow! what are 
we if we are not Christians ?” 

“That the real forger was myself, and no 
other.” 

Helen placed the pen in the nerveless fingers 
from which it had dropped. 

“Write the words,” she said. 

“T can’t, I can’t. It’s all true, as you know, 
Mr. Wybrow ; but I can’t write the words. I 
feel as if they were sentencing me to a prison.” 

“Very likely they will,” said John. “ But 
confession is better than detection, as you will 
find. Come, you have no choice.” 

With a heavy groan he obeyed. 

“Myself! Oh Lord! oh Lord! 
written ?” 

“ Sign it now.” 

Reluctantly he signed the paper. 

“ Now, Miss Elwood,” said John, “ we two will 
witness this signature.” 

Tt was Helen's turn to trémble when she sign- 
ed her name as one of the witnesses. For what 
did it mean to her, this scrap of paper? The 
self-respect of her lover, the restitution of his 
good name, the recovery of all that made life 
dear, the bearing back to George of her golden 
sheaves, a victory worth to her all the other 
victories in the world. 

She signed. The wretched man went on whin- 
ing and pleading in the same key about repent- 
ance, about the wicked waste of trouble in rak- 
ing up old matters, about the certain death of 
George Warneford ; but his words fell unheeded 
on her ears. She was thinking only about the 
joy and thankfulness which should be theirs 


The criminal 


The abject 


What have I 





when she bore to George the paper so precious 
to them all. 

John folded up the paper and laughed. “We 
have won, Miss Elwood,” he said. “You shall 
tell me afterward, if you will, what you have won. 
You know what is my prize.” 

Then he turned to Pringle, and his voice 
changed : 

“If I had words—if there were words in the 
language to express the unutterable loathing and 
disgust that I feel for you, I would use them. 
But there are no words strong enough. You 
have signed, however. We have you now utter- 
ly in our power. If you are to expect any thing 
at all from us—the slightest mercy—you will 
tell us the whole story without evasion or con- 
cealment. Out with it!” 

“ You will be merciful, then ?” cried Pringle, as 
he saw the paper folded in John’s pocket-book, 
and deposited in a place of safety. “If I tell 
you particulars that you would not get from any 
one else, you will have a little pity? Think of 
it, Mr. Wybrow, a whole life spent in prison. If 
I thought it would be only ten years, I should not 
mind so much. But a life! never to getmout 
again; never to be free; never to do what I 
like; never to be without the dreadful convict 
dress! Oh! I’ve dreamed of it night after night 
till I know it all by heart, and the misery of it. 
Oh, Mr. Wybrow, be merciful !” 

“Sit down again, and tell us, in as few words 
as you can, the whole history.” 

Does the story need to be told at length? The 
situation is known. A weak and cowardly lad, 
in the hands of his unscrupulous brother, was 
made to do any thing. A check-book was pur- 
loined and kept in a safe place by Tom; from 
time to time, whenever the opportunity seemed 
favorable, a check was drawn with the name of 
the firm forged so skillfully that the signature 
was passed without the slightest suspicion. De- 
tection was difficult, because the crafty Tom took 
charge of the checks; Samuel, needless to say, 
getting nothing of the proceeds, but obedient 
partly from habit, and partly from compulsion. 

“ But the check, the last check; how did that 
get into the envelope ?” 

“T put it there,” said Samuel. “Tom told me 
to. Ioverheard Mr. Baldwin talking to the man- 
ager of the bank ; I knew that the forgeries were 
going to be found out; I watched from where I 
sat; I could see Mr. Baldwin through a corner of 
the curtain; I saw him draw a check and place 
it in an envelope. That was the day before 
Warneford was caught. He left the envelope on 
the table. I put the last check I had forged in 
another envelope exactly like his own. I made 
an excuse for going into his office—I changed 
the envelopes. Tom said it was thé best chance 
to throw suspicion on somebody else. How 
should we know that George Warneford would 
be the one on s.aom it would fall? It was not 
our fault. We had to look out for ourselves— 
Tom andI. Mr. Baldwin locked up the envelope 
when he went away; he clean forgot who had 
been in his room ; he forgot, too, that he left his 
desk for a moment when I was in his office, and 
he swore positively that no one could have touch- 
ed that envelope, except himself and George 
Warneford. Tom was in court when he swore 
it, and when Tom told me in the evening, we 
laughed—that is, Tom laughed, till the tears ran 
down his face.” 

Helen made an involuntary gesture of disgust. 

“He laughed, miss, not me. I repented. I 
repented at once, and the money—hundreds of 
pounds it was—that Tom had through me, never 
did him any good. .. I always told him it wouldn’t. 
Oh, it’s a dreadful story; and somehow, Mr. Wy- 
brow, now that I’ve told you the whole of it, I 
feel easier in my mind.” 

John Wybrow whispered a few words to Helen, 
then he turned to the man again: 

“Look here, you have told us, I believe, pretty 
well the whole truth. Of course we don’t be- 
lieve a word about your repentance, and all that. 
Repentance, indeed! But you have done us, in- 
voluntarily, a service. Now, in return, Miss El- 
wood, this young lady”—Samuel Pringle bowed, 
as if he were being introduced to her—“ has con- 
sented to one act ‘of grace.” 

“ And the act of grace, Sir?” 

“The act of grace is this. You shall have 
twenty-four hours’ start; after that time a war- 
rant will be taken out for your arrest, and you 
will take your punishment if you are caught. 
The punishment will be heavy, and I sincerely 
hope you will be caught. Now, go.” 

He pointed to the door. 

Samuel Pringle seized his portmanteau and 
vanished. Looking out of the window they saw 
him running down the street till he caught a cab, 
in which he drove away. 

“There will be no warrant in his case, I sus- 
pect, Miss Elwood. We must now—” 

“Wait a moment,” she cried. “My heart is 
too full. Tell me,” she said, after a pause, “tell 
me, does this confession quite, quite free George 
from all suspicion ?” 

“Tt does. I am no lawyer, but I am certain 
that it does. It will at least clear him in the 
eyes of Mr. Baldwin and the world. Miss El- 
wood, you have helped me to a wife. Let us go 
to Ruth.” 

“Not yet,” she said; “I want to get at the 
other man first, and I must wait. I want your 
advice and help. My brain is troubled with joy. 
Let us keep this thing to ourselves for one day 
yet—only one day. And to-morrow is Christmas- 
eve. Let Ruth keep that feast with a joyful 
heart.” 

“And I must not see Ruth till to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“Not till to-morrow evening, John Wybrow. 
If you can not wait for four-and-twenty hours, 
what will you think of me when I tell you that I 
have waited for three years ?” 

“You, Miss Elwood !” 

“Yes; George Warneford and I. That is my 





secret. You have won a wife and a sister too, 
because I am to be married to George Warne- 
ford.” : 

John took her hand and kissed it. On sec- 
ond thoughts he stooped and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

“You will be our sister?” he said, simply. “I 
am very glad. Where is George ?”’ 

“He is here in London. That is another 
of my secrets. He is at the professor’s with 
me—” 

“Tn the same house as Ruth ?” 

“Tn the same house as Ruth, and she does not 
know. Once she thought she knew his voice, 
but it passed off. He is with me as my brother, 
so that we can travel together. Ruth does not 
suspect. But to-morrow she shall know.” 

John took her home. In the front-room the 
gas was lit, for the professor was instructing a 
select class. Behind the blinds was Ruth, but 
John did not know this, and went away with a 
longing, hungry heart. 

George Warneford was pacing the room impa- 
tiently. He stopped with a gesture of inquiry 
when Helen returned. 

“Yes, George, I have seen Mr. Baldwin, and 
have talked with him, and—and— Oh! my 
dear, dear love, we who have waited so long, can 
we not wait a little longer ?” 

She fell weeping into his arms. He soothed 
her and caressed her, and presently she lifted her 
head and raised her eyes. 

“Let us remember,” she said, “the long and 
weary time of trial, and, with the remembrance, 
let us think of all that it has done for us ; how 
it cleared away the clouds of anger and revenge 
which lay on your soul; how it brought you back 
to your better self, the man I learned to know; 
how it made me a little less selfish and a little 
more careful of others; how it brought me the 
dearest and best thing that can happen to a 
woman—the love of a good man.” 

“ Nay, dear,” he said, “ but the love of a man 
who would fain be all that his wife thinks 
him.” 

“Why, that is it,* she said. ‘You think me 
fair and pure, and I try to be fair and pure of 
heart. I think you noble, and you make your 
own nobleness out of love for me. What is love 
worth, except to lead man and woman upward to 
the higher life ?” 

Then they were silent, and presently the old 
sailor stole in and joined them, without a word. 

“George,” she said, after a little—they were 
sitting, according to their old custom, side by 
side before the fire; Ben Croil was in his place, 
with his head against the wall—‘ George, what 
day is this ?” 

“Tt is the day before Christmas-eve.” 

“T remember that day three years ago, George. 
There were three people on a little islet together. 
It was a summer evening there, and they sat on 
the beach watching the golden sunset, as it paint- 
ed the sands upon the beach and the rock be- 
hind them, where the white streamer floated night 
and day. They had been four months on that 
islet, where they were to be prisoners for three 
years. All their hearts were troubled with a 
sense of wrong. The older man was yearning 
for revenge upon the mutineers and murderers 
who had brought them there.” 

“He was,” said Ben. “He’s yearning still; 
but he’s going to have his revenge before long.” 

“The younger man,” said Helen, in her soft 
low voice, “ was longing for revenge on the man 
who had brought him to ruin. Was he not, 
George ?” 

e was,” said George. 

“ What does he think now ?” 

“He would leave him—to Helen,” replied her 
lover, taking her hand. 

“And Helen would leave him—to Heaven,” 
she said. “The day before Christmas-eve, Ben 
—this is a time when we ought to put away all 
sorts of revenge.” 

“ Ay, ay, Miss Helen, that’s very true; bless 
you, I don’t harbor no malice against no one— 
except Boston Tom. He’s got to swing; then I 
shall be at peace with all mankind.” 

“We must forgive, if we can, even Boston 
Tom,” she said. 

“What! forgive a mutineer and a murderer, 
when I’ve got him under my thumb ?” 

The old man was inflexible on this point. 
That Boston Tom should be allowed to escape 
never entered his head. It was, if any thing, a 
part of the great scheme of Christian forgive- 
ness, that hanging should come first and pardon 
afterward. And the knowledge that he had 
caught him at last tended greatly to soothe his 
soul, and prepared him for a fuller enjoyment of 
that season when and will are special- 
ly preached to the nations of the earth. 

Helen ceased to urge her point. But another 
pleader took up the cause of Boston Tom. It 
was a second letter from Rupert, written in pen- 
cil and in haste: z 


“Whatever you have to do with this man,” he 
wrote to Helen, “ must be done quickly. I think 
he is dying. Last night, after drinking enough 
rum to float a three-decker, or at least one of old 
Ben’s favorite craft, and after coughing till he 
shook the walls of the house, he broke a blood- 
vessel. We put him to bed, and he went on 
pee gy Mage I was with him all night. I 
think, Miss Elwood, that I am getting rather 
tired of playing my part. The place is a den of 
thieves. The five pounds are already nearly 
gone, and the woman of the house is throwing 
out hints that more will be wanted before long. 
Also I am expected to dance all the evening to 
please the sailors. After all, there is some fun 
in showing these timber-toed lubbers what dan- 
cing really means. But I am afraid that Dan 
Mizen suspects me; he is always on the watch. 

“RL. 

“PS.—They have had a doctor to see him. 

He reports that the patient can’t last more than 
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twenty-four hours. The woman has carried off 
his clothes, and I caught her searching the pock- 
ets. Also Dan Mizen has been making observa- 
tions about captures and such things. My own 
idea is that he is trying to make something for 
himself out of the man’s death. Act at once if 
there is any thing to be done.” 


Helen read this letter aloud and waited for a 
response, looking to George first. 

He thought for a minute. 

“Tf the man’s testimony is to be of any use to 
us,” he said, “it must be got at once.” 

“We can do without it, George, but we shall 
be stronger with it.” 

“Then I will go myself and get it out of 
him.” 

Helen turned to Ben. 
Ben ?” 

He was putting on his overcoat. 

“Think ?” he asked, with impatience glittering 
in his pale blue eyes. “ What is a man to think ? 
Here’s the murderer going to cheat the gallows, 
and no one to interfere but me. Think? Why, 
that we must go to the nearest police station and 
arrest him, dead or alive.” 

“We will go, Ben, you and I. No, George”— 
she put him back gently as he rose to go with 
her—“ it isn’t altogether my fancy, but I want to 
finish this work myself with Ben and our friends. 
I want you to remain where you are, unknown 
and unsuspected till the time comes.” 

“The time! the time! Oh, Helen, I can not be- 
lieve the time will ever come !” 

“Tt has come, George; it is here already. 
Have patience for a single day—only a single day 
—and you will find that it ae really come for 
you, and for Ruth, and for me. My heart is very 
full, dear friend; but the work is nearly done, 
and this night, please God, will finish it. Do not 
wait for me. I am safe with Ben and Rupert.” 

It was nine o’clock. As Helen opened the 
door a van drove up, and a man, jumping down, 
began to hand out parcels. 

“Here you are, miss,” he said. 
mire.” 

“T will call Madame Lemire. Please bring in 
the things.” 

The professor came, Madame being out on a 
little Christmas marketing. 

“Turkey for Mr. Lemire—sausages for Mr. Le- 
mire—barrel of oysters, Mr. Lemire. That all 
right? Case of wine, Mr. Lemire—box of French 
plums, Mr. Lemire—ditto ditto, boxes of pre- 
served fruit — bonbons — one, two, three, five; 
that’s right. Very sorry, Sir, to be so late.” 

“But these can’t be for me!” cried the bewil- 
dered professor. 

“Quite right, Sir— quite right; ordered two 
hours ago; nothing to pay. Stop a minute! 
Pheasant for Mr. Lemire—wild-duck, Mr. Lemire 
—cod’s head and shoulder, Mr. Lemire.” 

“ But, my friend, I have ordered none of these 
things.” 

“ Didn’t say you had, Sir. Friend, I suppose, 
ordered ’em all. Christmas time, you know. 
Hamper besides; don’t know what’s in the 
hamper. Where's that box, Jim? We was told 
to take very particular care of that box. Here 
you are, Sir—box for Mr. Lemire. Think that’s 
all,Sir. You'll have to sign here—so—and here’s 
a letter.” 

By this time Ruth Warneford, Antoinette, and 
the children were gathered in the little hall gaz- 
ing at the treasures which lay piled one above 
the other, cumbering the way. The professor, 
balancing himself on his toes, gesticulated, laugh- 
ed, and remonstrated. But before they knew 
what had happened, the man with the van had 
driven off, and they were left with their boxes. 

“ But what does it mean? Is it St, Nicholas? 
Is it the good Christmas fairies? Is it a gift of 
Heaven ?” and the professor was helpless. “My 
dear young lady,” he addressed Helen, “I assure 
you, on the word of an artist, that the resources 
of the establishment at this moment go no far- 
ther than the prospect of a leg of mutton, with- 
out plum-pudding, for Christmas-day. You will 
hardly believe me, but that is the fact; and my 
wife has now gone out with Gaspard in the hope 
of purchasing that leg at a reasonable cost; and 
here are turkey, sausages, oysters, pheasant, wild- 
duck, wine — apparently Champagne, vin de 
Champagne !—French plums, fruits, cod - fish, 


“What do you think, 


“Name, Le- 


bonbons. Children, children, you are about to 
taste unheard-of luxuries. It is a return into 
Egypt.” 


“ And the box, father. What is in the box?” 

Ben produced that knife of his, which, when 
not in active service in cutting tobacco, was use- 
ful as a screw-driver, or a crow-bar, or a marline- 
spike, or a hammer, or as any implement likely 
to be required on board a sailing ship. With the 
help of this he opened the box. The contents 
were covered with paper. 

“Stop, stop!” said Nettie. “This is too deli- 
cious. Let us carry every thing into the class- 
room.” 

All the things made a gallant show on the bare 
floor—such a picture as might have been painted 
and hung upon the walls of some great banquet- 
ing hall. It would have been called Christmas 
Plenty in the Olden Time. The game lay in an 
inner circle, surrounded by the boxes of fruit 
and’ the cases of wine. The barrel of oysters 
formed a sort of tower in the centre, and the 
children were gathered round the mysterious 
box, over which Helen stood as guard. 


All was silence while she opened the first 
parcel. 

It was wrapped in tissue- paper, as costly 
things should be, and on it was a card, “For 
Nettie.” Opened, it proved to contain a winter 
jacket of the very finest and best. The next 
was marked, “ For Charlotte.” That contained a 
brand-new dress, warm and soft; and so with all 
the rest. For the girls, dresses; afid' for each of 
the boys—the parcels being labeled, “ For Gas- 
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pard, care of his father,” and so on—a bank- 
note, white and crisp. 

Never was such a Christmas present. : 

“But nothing at all for Ruth?” cried Nettie. 
“@h, Ruth, it is a shame!” 

“Had you not better read your letter, pro- 
fessor?” asked Helen. 

“ Ah, to be sure. The letter! the letter! Now 
it is strange that I should have forgotten the let- 
ter. Gaspard, my son, take the violin. So. 
Come, here is a letter, children.” 

Instead of reading it aloud, and at once, he 
began by solemnly taking Ruth’s hand and rais- 
ing it to his lips with the courtesy of the “an- 
cien régime.” 

“Listen, children. This is all the letter: 

“For those who love Ruth, and have been 
kind to her.’ 

“That is all, children, that is all.” The pro- 
fessor blew his nose, ‘ Always a blessing to us, 
from the day when God’s providence brought 
her to our home—always the sunshine of our 
house.” 

“No, no!” cried Ruth. “You have been my 
parents, my family—all to me.” 

“Tt is from her earnings,” the professor went 
on, “from her poor earnings, that our Christmas 
fare was to have come, because, I confess to you, 
Mademoiselle Elwood, that art is not remunera- 
tive in this quarter. But, pardon, mademoiselle, 
you were going out when these grand things ar- 
rived. You have delayed yourself on our ac- 
count.” 

“Yes, I have to go out for an hour. Come, 
then, good-night, Nettie; good-night, children 
all. I'am sure you deserve all the good fortune 
that can befall you.” 

Ruth ran after her. 

“ Helen, tell me what do you think it means? 
Is it John? Do you think it is John?” 

“My dear, perhaps itis John. Do you remem- 
ber the promise in the church ?” 

“Do lremember? Ah, Helen, can I forget ?” 

Helen hurried away, but as she opened the 
door she heard the professor strike up a cheerful 
note. 

“Now, children all! The joyful dance of the 
Happy round the Monument of Plenty. Made- 
moiselle Antoinette will commence. Where, oh, 
where, is Rupert ?” 

And when Madame Lemire returned bringing 
with her the humble leg of mutton, she found 
the children executing one of the professor’s 
highest conceptions—a Pastoral Piece—round 
such a display of splendid things as even Lead- 
enhall Market could not surpass. 

(To BE CONTINUFD.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPponDeENT. } 
Press Jealousies.—A cool Attaché.—Serials in News- 
papers.—A French Epitaph. 

VERY curious and far from creditable exam- 

ple of the jealousies of our press took place 
last week. The Daily News has the credit, and 
justly, of introducing the monstrous iniquities of 
the Turks in Bulgaria to the British public. Lady 
Strangford is there, doing her best to mitigate 
the fearful miseries of the people, and a letter 
was read from her, at the Mansion-house, describ- 
ing some terrible scenes that had come under her 
personal knowledge, and in particular this one: 
She was talking to a poor woman whose son had 
been roasted alive before her very eyes, and who 
described it. “I am sorry to have made you speak 
of it,’ said her ladyship. “Nay, madam, what 
does it matter? That fire is burning here” (she 
struck her breast) “always, night and day. It 
burns no more for speaking of it.” I am quot- 
ing from memory, but the above is the sense, and 
never has woman’s pathos been more sad. Three 
of our newspapers ignore this letter, or at least 
a great part of it, including this appalling inci- 
dent, because Lady Strangford mentions the great 
obligation she and these poor people are under 
to the agent of the Daily News. This is not only 
contemptible, but something worse, since to stifle 
such a fact, stated on such authority, is to give 
countenance to that cuckoo cry of “ exaggeration” 
which has blunted so many honest sympathies. 

I have no very high opinion of our Constanti- 
nople diplomacy, but I wonder whether it is worse 
than the system in vogue at another embassy at a 
capital, I don’t say “not a hundred miles away,” 
but, at all events, not so very distant. The em- 
bassador is said to be of hasty temper, while one 
of his attachés is imperturbably cool. On a cer- 
tain momentous occasion this young gentleman 
was sent for by his chief, and directed to start 
for home at once on a special errand. “Very 
good, Sir; howam I to go?” “Go! walk if you 
like: what do I care?” He w~~ not going to be 
troubled at such a crisis with uestion of rail- 
way fare, which, moreover, "us not in his depart- 
ment. The young man took six weeks to arrive 
in London, and was thought to have been robbed 
and murdered. He was summoned, of course, 
before the Foreign Office authorities, but stuck 
to it that he had been told te “ walk if he liked,” 
and he had liked. 

I am glad to notice a letter from your Mr. Mon- 
cure Conway in the Specta‘or this week, in reply to 
Mr, Sergeant Cox’s imprudent—nay, impudent— 
statement that “there is no instance of any per- 
son who has investigated the spiritual ‘ phenom- 
ena’ coming to any other conclusion than that 
they are real.” Mr. Conway writes to say that 
he has diligently investigated the subject for 
more than twenty years, both in England and 
the United States, and has never seen any phe- 
nomena except such as indicate “the audacity 
of some persons and the weakness of others ;” 
or, a8 one might more frankly express it, that all 
parties concerned were either knaves or fools. 

It is the fashion among our democratic friends 
to represent the Queen’s throne as a couch of 
rose leaves, and even I myself confess to think- 





ing it a snug berth; but now and then it is cer- 
tain her Majesty has an unpleasant quarter of an 
hour caused by her high position. The late Lord 
Mayor has sent her his poems—they are most 
miserable trash—and she has thought it her duty 
to inform him through General Ponsonby that 
she will take an early opportunity of reading 
them. As she is a woman of her word, I pity 
her, and congratulate myself upon being a pri- 
vate person. When an author sends me his last 
production, I acknowledge it on the spot, and ex- 
press the intense gratification with which I look 
JSorward to reading it. This commits one to noth- 
ing; and since the looking forward to a pleasure 
is, as some philosophers say, the best part of it, 
I continue to enjoy that part of it. 

Mr. Gladstone has given great offense, let me 
tell you, to the magnificoes of his native land by 
publishing his account of his own behavior dur- 
ing your late civil war in the columns of your 
Magazine. All kinds of unpleasant things are 
said about it, chiefly of that personal nature in 
which the Tory mind has always delighted. They 
even say he did it for money, which to all that 
know him is simply monstrous; though I see no 
harm in Mr, Gladstone being paid for his pro- 
ductions like any other writer. Indeed, if these 
noble swells were aware that even the Due d’Au- 
male takes his money “like a man” for the arti- 
cles he writes in the Revue des deux Mondes, they 
would probably acknowledge it to be quite right 
and proper. 

It is curious to those interested in the progress 
of literature to see how the old country is follow- 
ing the lead of the new in publishing fiction in 
its newspapers. The provinces have long adopt- 
ed the plan, while the Graphic and the World in 
London have of late years done the like; and now 
I perceive the new novel by Mr. William Black, 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly, is to appear week 
by week in the Zxaminer. 

A nut to crack for French scholars is going 
the round cf che clubs, and discomposes these 
great linguists sadly. Every body knows the gen- 
tlemen who pride themselves on their Parisian 
accent, and who prefer to hcld a French newspa- 
per rather than an English one before them in the 
reading-room when it is rather crowded. They 
do not, however, understand Norman French ; oth- 
erwise, they say, they would find no difficulty in 
translating this fine old epitaph, picked up in a 
church-yard in Brittany : 

Pas de lien 
Rhone que nous. 
It is only when you repeat this aloud and pretty 
quick that you find it is not French at all, but an 
exhortation to independence in the vernacular : 
Paddle your own canoe. 
R. Keates, of London. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


F one has only the will to do and taste to 

fashion them, at a very trifling expense many 

really beautiful Christmas gifts can be manufac- 
tured with only a few days’ care and labor. 

The rough irregular ends of the branches from 
the spruce-tree can be twisted and turned in a 
variety of ways. After gathering them and select- 
ing those which have the greatest number of 
buds at the ends, carefully remove the needle- 
like leaves: this is more easily done after they 
have been allowed to remain in the oven a short 
time ; not too hot, for that would draw out the 
resinous gum, and mar the beauty of the work, 
and if too cool, both buds and branches will 
shrivel and be useless. Look them over careful- 
ly, now the leaves are off, laying aside the per- 
fectly straight and well-curved ones, discarding 
the crooked and unpliable. The sprays should be 
from two to ten inches in length, and have a 
cluster of buds at the end of each one, 

My first attempt was a hanging match-safe, 
which was so easy to do, and effective when on 
the wall, that I would advise a novice at the busi- 
ness to let that be the first effort. 

Provide a sharp pair of scissors, pins both 
large and small, pasteboard, needle, and cotton— 
or, what is better, silk—the color of the wood, and 
a small piece of some bright-colored material to 
cover the pasteboard which is used for the back 
of the match-safe. I used Turkey red, and found 
it admirable, as the varnish used when the work 
is finished does not injure the color. Cut the 
pasteboard about four inches square, and pin- 
ning the material smoothly on the right side, fasten 
it securely by long stitches from side to side on 
the wrong. Now cover the right side of the back 
with the sprays, putting them on perpendicular- 
ly, and letting them project about an inch at both 
top’and bottom; the first one should be so near 
the side edge that the covering of the pasteboard 
will not show beyond it; let this first one have 
the end with buds at the top of the work, and 
fasten securely in place by a stitch taken through 
the pasteboard, allowing the silk to pass over the 
wood, and not taking the needle through it; do 
this at both top and bottom. The next piece 
should lie as closely as possible to the first, and 
its buds should be at the bottom of the back; 
fasten it in the same way, and in this manner 
cover the entire back on the right side, having 
the buds of every alternate piece at the top and 
the others at the bottom of the work. 

There should be two holders, one for unused 
and the other for waste matches. The little round 
boxes in which Stewart’s spool cotton comes are 
just the size, excepting a trifle too tall. Take off 
one end, and cut them down slightly ; then, hav- 
ing a piece of the Turkey red nearly half as wide 
again as the height of the box, fold in the raw 
edges until the strip is the right width; wrap 
around the box tightly, and fasten in the back 
with a few stitches ; arrange the sprays on the 
boxes in the same manner as on the covered 
pasteboard, allowing them to project above and 
below not quite half an inch. When finished, 
fasten the boxes securely together, using a needle 





and strong cotton; then sew them to the back, 
right in the middle. Have two straight pieces 
about six inches long, which sew in the middle 
of the pasteboard, at both top and bottom, allow- 
ing the ends that have the buds on to project 
about four inches, the other ends lying on the 
other side of the back. Take a few stitches 
through the wood and board, and see they are 
well fastened in place. At each corner of the 
top and bottom sew pieces which project an inch 
from the foundation, and between each one of 
these and the middle piece put two more, grading 
them in height. Now the foundation is all ready, 
select some of the prettiest curved ones for the 
ornamentation. Let them go diagonally across 
the back from the middle of each side to both 
top and bottom, extending beyond the founda- 
tion, and forming a sort of lattice-work over it. 
Concealing the ends without buds under those 
that have, arrange a cluster of buds on each of 
the holders. Dissolve gum-shellac in aleohol until 
it is the consistence of thin varnish ; then with a 
fine brush or a feather go over every part of the 
work, and after it has dried in a warm room, ap- 
ply another coat. Paste paper over the back to 
conceal the ends of the sprays and the stitches, 
a small piece of sand-paper at the bottom of the 
holders, and the work is complete. With an oc- 
casional coat of shellac, they will keep bright for 
years. 

Extremely pretty easels can be made from these 
sprays. Select the longest pieces for the A-shaped 
part and support; then make a plait of three for 
the picture rest, using shorter pieces, that as many 
buds as possible may be woven in. Cut off pieces 
about one or two inches in length with the buds 
at one end, and arrange them with pins on the 
A-shaped part, so that it may have as finished 
a look as possible. In plaiting have the pieces 
warm, as.they are much more pliable. Varnish 
with two coats of the shellac. Picture-frames, 
both small and medium size, are very easily ar- 
ranged. There must be a pasteboard foundation, 
which need not be covered, and on these arrange 
the sprays as one’s own taste may suggest. 

In the home of a lady artist I have lately seen 
several new ideas for arranging ferns, grasses, 
and autumn leaves, any one of which would make 
a very pretty gift. The panels of her parlor doors 
were divided into three or four smaller ones, in- 
stead of one long one. She had cut a piece of 
thin board or heavy pasteboard a trifle smaller 
than one of the panels, covered it with black vel- 
vet, and arranged on it bright autumn leaves of 
woods, maple and sumac, with one or two of the 
oaks that turn such a beautiful deep red with 
the early frosts. If one has not a store of press- 
ed leaves on which to draw, those made of wax 
answer every purpose, and have the advantage 
of neither fading nor curling. Any dark color 
will answer as well as black, so it is very dark, 
and cloth will do instead of velvet, although the 
latter is more effective. 

At one side of the room, under a*beautiful win- 
ter landscape, hung a graceful and pretty basket 
filled with ferns and sprays of pressed leaves. 
The shape was so novel it attracted one’s atten- 
tion at once, and it was almost impossible to be- 
lieve it had served for a garden hat all the previ- 
ous summer. It was a cheap one of black straw, 
all brim, with merely a suspicion of crown. First 
flattened into shape so as to make it a very long 
oval, a piece of ribbon wire, obtained from any 
milliner, and about a yard in length, was doubled, 
then sewed on the inside of the flattened sides, 
and dark green ribbon an inch in width laid over 
to form a handle. Hang on the wall with one 


_of the flattened sides against it, fill with ferns, us- 


ing the coarser ones for a foundation, mix leaves 
and the more delicate ferns through, and you will 
be surprised at the effect. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_ ninth and tenth days of December were 
sorrowful days in Brooklyn, devoted to the 
duty of giving the last rites of burial to the vic- 
tims of the fire. Besides numerous private fu- 
nerals of those whose friends had claimed their 
remains, the many unrecognized bodies received 
an interment at the charge of the public author- 
ities, and were embraced in one memorial serv- 
ice organized and directed by the city officers. 
The City Hall was heavily festooned with black 
hangings, stores and other public buildings 
were draped with mourning emblems, and busi- 
ness was generally suspended during the hours 
of the burial service. In a selected spot in 
Greenwood Cemetery one large grave of circular 
form was prepared, and hither were brought on 
Saturday afternoon eighty-one coffins, contain- 
ing, literally, the ashes of one hundred and four 
of the dead. . The day was bitter cold, a freezing 
wind was coursing through the streets, yet a 
—_ procession, with military escort and fune- 
real music, accompanied these unknown but not 
unlamented ones to their place of rest, and stood 
in sympathy while the solemn burial service of 
the Church was read. And upon Sunday relig- 
ious commemorative exercises were held. Three 
capacious edifices—the Academy of Music, Park 
Theatre, and Hooley’s Opera-house—were filled 
to their utmost capacity, while thousands turn- 
ed away for want of room. The choirs of sey- 
eral churches contributed appropriate music; 
and brief, earnest addresses in English and Ger- 
man by leading clergymen and lay speakers gave 
expression to the sentiment which this unexam- 
pled catastrophe has aroused. 

At the same hour, in New York, at the Church 
of the Transfiguration, impressive funeral serv- 
ices were conducted over the remains of the 
only two actors who lost their lives. A large 
number of the profession were present, and the 
display of floral tributes, it is said, has never 
been surpassed in this city. 





The vanilla bean, from which the well-known 
essence is made, is the fruit of a plant which is 
a parasite, growing upon the trunks of old trees. 
It is found in Mexico and a few other countries. 
The bean is gathered before it is ripe, and dried 
either in the open air or in an oven, and this 
changes its color from green to a deep purplish- 





brown. The beans, while still warm, are packed 
into blankets and put into large tin cans to un- 
dergo a sweating process, after which they are 
dried again. This sweating is sometimes repeat- 
ed, and finally the beans are assorted into fifteen 
different sizes, packed in tin cans holding about 
three thousand each, and sealed. Their value has 
greatly increased. Formerly they were worth 
about sixty dollars a thousand; within a few 
years the price has risen to one hundred and fifty, 
and it is still increasing, as the demand is great- 
er than the supply. This high price may be 
likely to stimulate the chemists to supply an 
artificial flavor as a substitute. 





A new porcelain manufactory has been opened 
atSévres by Marshal M‘Mahon, the old buildings 
having been found too small for the business de- 
manded of them. The latter have been closed 
to the public since May, but the new ones are 
gen ° popular resort, being only halfan hour 
from Paris by boat. 


The Boston Training School for Nurses has 
proved such a success that it is now intrusted 
with the whole nursing at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where special arrangements 
have been made for the accommodation and in- 
struction of pupils, of whom there are now twen- 
ty-five. The work is a most important one, and 
deserves the recognition and gratitude of the 
public. 





A town in Indiana boasts of a singular Artesian 
well 260 feet deep. Its water is a mild cathartic, 
very cold and clear; it also cleanses thoroughly 
and softens the skin. When stirred in a vessel, 
it becomes white as milk. A gas also escapes 
with the water, which, when collected, burns 
with a bright flame of two distinct colors, one 
of them a twirling blue blaze, the other small 
tongues of yellow. 





A man living in a village of a neighboring 
State recently called on one of the citizens, tell- 
ing a very pitiful tale, saying his family had 
been without bread for several days. Some 
wheat was kindly offered him, with directions 
how to have it ground into Graham flour, as 
there was no millin the place that could bolt it. 
The man rather objected to this. 

“We use it,’ said the giver, ‘and it makes 
‘ood bread.” 

‘* Yes,” replied he, dolefully, ‘ but it ain’t fit 
to make pies.” 





In this country there are now forty-seven 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, formed 
on plans similar to the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. One of these associations is in 
this city. 





The fortune left by Cardinal Antonelli will be 
divided among the members of his family. His 
fine collections of gems, antiquities, works of 
art, etc., are bequeathed to the Vatican Museum, 





It is proposed to organize Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in Philadel- 
hia and Boston. One is already organized and 
n operation in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





Not long ago a porcelain tureen was sold in 
Paris for 492 francs. It bears a peinting repre- 
senting the execution of Louis XVI. at the mo- 
ment when Sanson, the famous executioner, 
holds up the dead monarch’s head to the popu- 
lace, Dining-room furniture should have only 
pleasant suggestions, and table-ware especially 
should bear no horrible emblems. Why should 
it be admissible to cover the walls of a dining- 
room with paintings of dead game, ete.? Is it 
pleasant to any body, especially while dining? 





The painful announcement that the days of the 
white whale are numbered comes from the New 
York Aquarium. It is feared that the unfortu- 
nate stranger will not survive the winter, and 
the curious are advised of the fact lest they lose 
the few opportunities remaining of beholding 
him. 





It may be a relief to those who have feared an 
unusually severe winter to know that a German 

rofessor some time ago predicted that the com- 
ing winter would not be 80 severe as some of its 
predecessors. He attributes the intensely cold 
winters to the prevalence of spots on the sun, 
which attain their maximum size and number in 
a certain number of years, and until they again 
approach their maximum, the winters are com- 
paratively mild. According to the professor, 
the sun spots reached this maximum early in 
1875. 





George Washington’s library has been recent- 
ly sold by auction in Philadelphia, by order of 
Lawrence Washington, a great-grandson of 
George Washington’s brother. The library 
comprised 250 volumes, and the total amount 
realized was $1933. 





Recollections of My Journey is the name of the 
book being written by the Emperor of Brazil. 
It will be printed in Portuguese, French, En- 
glish, and German. It will doubtless be worth 
reading. 





Virginia City, Nevada, has shown herself won- 
derfully energetic. On October 26, 1875, the 
whole city was nearly destroyed .by a disastrous 
conflagration. To-day there is scarcely a trace 
of the calamity, except in the freshness of the 
handsome blocks of buildings that have sprung 
from the ruins. 





Five years ago the French Minister of Agri- 
culture offered a prize of 20,000 francs for the 
discovery of a method of freeing France from 
the phylloxera, which was destroying the vines. 
There were numerous inventions and experi- 
ments and attempts of every kind to eradicate 
the pests. But out of a hundred and forty sup- 

ed remedies which the Agricultural Society 
of Montpellier put to the test, thirty-four pro- 
duced some slight beneficial results, nine either 
injured or killed the vines, and the remaining 
ninety-seven exercised no influence whatever 
either for good or evil. More recently the 
French government, alarmed at the extent of 
the vine devastation, offered a prize of 300,000 
francs for an efficacious means of destroying the 
scourge. But as yet the prize has not been won 
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A MODERN CHRISTMAS SONG, 
AS SUNG BY CITY FOLK. 


Ceme, draw around the register, 
For Christmas-day is come; 
Turn on the heat, my blesséd ones, 
And make the most of home. 
Turn on the heat! turn on the heat! 
For Christmas-day is here: 
Now is the time for happiness, 
And jolly Christmas cheer. 


We'd have a noble barbecue, 
But cook might think it strange 

To roast an ox, my precious ones, 
Entire—upon the range. 

Ha! happy thought! Bring potted beef, 
For Christmas-day is here: * 

Now is the time for happiness, 
And jolly Christmas cheer. 


Yes, potted beef, and cannéd fruit, 
And milk condensed so thick, 

And desiccated thingamies 
All dried into a brick. 

Bring potted beef! bring potted beef! 
For Christmas-day is here: 

Now is the time for happiness, 
And jolly Christmas cheer. 


Light up the lofty chandelier, 
For it is Christmas night ; 

Turn on the gas, my blesséd ones, 
Set every jet alight. 

Turn on the gas! turn on the gas! 
For Christmas night is here: 

Now is the time for happiness, 
And jolly Christmas cheer. 


The Gifts the Child Christ Bronght 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Avrnor or “‘ Areo Forres or Howe.en,” 
“Guitp Court,” Ero. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Greatorex had ceased to regard the ad- 
vent of Christmas with much interest. Natural- 
ly gifted with a strong religious tendency, he had, 
since his first marriage, taken, not to denial, but 
to the side of objection, spending much energy 
in contempt for the foolish opinions of others—a 
self-indulgence which does less than little to fur- 
ther the growth of one’s own spirit in truth and 
righteousness. The only person who stands ex- 
cused—I do not say justified—in so doing is the 
man who, having been taught the same opinions, 
has found them a legion of adversaries barring 
his way to the truth. But having got rid of them 
for himself, it is, 1 suspect, worse than useless to 
attack them again, save as the ally of those who 
are fighting their way through the same ranks to 
the truth. Greatorex had been indulging his in- 
tellect at the expense of his heart. A man may 
have light in the brain and darkness in the heart. 
It were better to be an owl than a strong-eyed 
apteryx. He was on the path which naturally 
ends in blind and unbelief. I fancy, if he 
had not been neglectful of his child, she would 
ere this time have relighted his Christmas can- 
dies for him; but now his second disappointment 
in marriage had so dulled his heart that he had 
begun to regard life as a stupid affair, in which 
the most enviable fool was the man who could 
still expect to realize an ideal. He had set out 
on a false track altogether, but had not yet dis- 
covered that there had been an immoral element 
at work in his mistake. 

For what right had he to desire the fashioning 
of any woman after his ideas? did not the angel 
ef her eternal Ideal forever behold the face of 
her Father in heaven? The best that can be 
said for him is that, notwithstanding his disap- 

intment and her faults, yea, notwithstanding 

is own faults, which were, with all his cultiva- 
tion and strength of character, yet more serious 
than hers, he was still kind to her; yes, I may 
say for him, that, notwithstanding even her silli- 
ness, which is a sickening fault, and one which 
no supremacy of beauty can overshadow, he still 
loved her a little. Hence the care he showed for 
her in respect of the coming sorrow was genuine; 
it did not all belong to his desire for a son to 
whom he might be a father indeed—after his 
own fancies, however. Letty, on her part, was 
as full of expectation as the girl who has been 
promised a doll that can shut and open its eyes, 
and ery when it is pinched; her carelessness of 
its safe arrival came of ignorance, and not indif- 
ference. 

It can not but seem strange that such a man 
should have been so careless of the child he had. 
But from the firet she had painfully reminded 
him of her mother, with whom, in truth, he had 
never quarreled, but with whom he had not 
found life the less irksome on that account. 
Add to this that he had been growing fonder of 
business—a fact which indicated, in a man of his 
endowment and development, an inclination down- 
ward of the plane of his life. It was some time 
since he had given up reading poetry. History 
had almost followed: he now read little except 
politics, travels, and popular expositions of sci- 
entific progress. 

That year Christmas-eve fell upon a Monday. 
The day before, Letty not feeling very well, her 
husband thought it better not to leave her, and 
gave up going to church. Phosy was utterly for- 
gotten, but she dressed herself, and at the usual 
hour appeared with her prayer-book in her hand 
ready for church. When her father told her 
that he was not going, she looked so blank that 
he took pity upon her, and accompanied her to 
the church door, promising to meet her as she 
came out. Phosy sighed from relief as she en- 
tered, for she had a vague idea that by going to 
church to pray for it she might move the Lord to 








chasten her. At least he would see her there, 
and might think of it. She had never had such 
an attention from her father before, never such 
dignity conferred upon her as to be allowed to 
appear in church alone, sitting in the pew by her- 
self like a grown damsel. But I doubt if there 
was any pride in her stately step, or any vanity 
in the smile—no, not smile, but illuminated mist, 
the vapor of smiles—which haunted her sweet lit- 
tle solemn church-window of a face, as she walk- 
ed up the aisle. 

The preacher was one of whom she had never 
heard her father speak slighting word, in whom 
her unbounded trust had never been shaken. 
Also he was one who believed with his whole 
soul in the things that make Christmas precious. 
To him the birth of the wonderful baby hinted at 
hundreds of strange things in the economy of the 
planet. That a man could so thoroughly per- 
suade himself that he believed the old fable was 
matter of marvel to some of his friends who held 
blind Nature the eternal mother, and Night the 
everlasting grandmother of all things. But the 
child Phosy, in her dreams or out of them, in 
church or nursery, with her book or her doll, was 
never out of the region of wonders, and would 
have believed, or tried to believe, any thing that 
did not involve a moral impossibility. 

What the preacher said I need not even par- 
tially repeat; it is enough to mention a certain 
metamorphosed deposit from the stream of his 
eloquence carried home in her mind by Phosy. 
From some of his sayings about the birth of Jesus 
into the world, inte the family, into the individ- 
ual human bosom, she had got it into her head 
that Christmas-day was not a birthday like that 
she had herself last year, but that, in some won- 
derful way, to her requiring no explanation, the 
baby Jesus was born every Christmas-day afresh. 
What became of him afterward she did not know; 
and indeed she had never yet thought to ask how 
it was that he could come to every house in Lon- 
don as well as No.1 Wimborne Square. Little 
of a home as another might think it, that house 
was yet to her the centre of all houses, and the 
wonder had not yet widened rippling beyond it: 
into that spot of the pool the eternal gift would 
fall 


all. 

Her father forgot the time over his book, but 
so entranced was her heart with the expectation 
of the promised visit, now so near—the day aft- 
er to-morrow—that if she did not altogether for- 
get to look for him as she stepped down the stair 
from the church door to the street, his absence 
caused her no uneasiness; and when, just as she 
reached it, he opened the house door in tardy 
haste to redeem his promise, she looked up at 
him with a solemn, smileless repose, born of 
spiritual tension and speechless anticipation, upon 
her face, and walking past him without change in 
the rhythm of her motion, marched stately up the 
stairs to the nursery. I believe the centre of her 
hope was that when the baby came she would 
beg him on her knees to ask the Lord to chasten 
her, 

When dessert was over, her mother on the sofa 
in the drawing-room, and her father in an easy- 
chair, with a bottle of his favorite wine by his 
side, she crept out of the room and away again 
to the nursery. There she reached up to her lit- 
tle book-shelf, and, full of the sermon as spongy 
mists are full of the sunlight, took thence a vol- 
ume of stories from the German, the re-reading 
of one of which, narrating the visit of the Christ- 
child, laden with gifts, to a certain household, and 
what he gave to each and all therein, she had, al- 
though sorely tempted, saved up until now, and 
sat down with it by the fire, the only light she had. 
When the house-maid, suddenly remembering she 
must put her to bed, and at the same time discov- 
ering it was a whole hour past her usual time, 
hurried to the nursery, she found her fast asleep 
in her little arm-chair, her book on her lap, and 
the fire self-consumed into a dark cave with a 
sombre glow in its deepest hollows. Dreams 
had doubtless come to deepen the impression of 
sermon and Méhrchen, for as she slowly yielded 
to the hands of Polly putting her to bed, her lips, 
unconsciously moved of the slumbering but not 
sleeping spirit, more than once murmured the 
words Lord loveth and chasteneth. Right blessed- 
ly would I enter the dreams of such a child— 
revel in them, as a bee in the heavenly gulf of a 
cactus flower. 





‘CHAPTER V. 


On Christmas-eve the church bells were ring- 
ing through the murky air of London, whose 
streets lay flaring and steaming below. The 
brightest of their constellations were the butchers’ 
shops, with their shows of prize beef; around 
them the eddies of the human tides were most 
confused and knotted. But the toy-shops were 
brilliant also. To Phosy they would have been 
the treasure caves of the Christ-child—ail mys- 
teries, all with insides to them—boxes, and desks, 
and windmills, and dove-cotes, and hens with 
chickens, and who could tell what all? In every 
one of those shops her eyes would have searched 
for the Christ-child, the giver of all their wealth. 
For to her he was every where that night—ubiqui- 
tous as the luminous mist that brooded all over 
London—of which, however, she saw nothing but 
the glow above the mews. John Jephson was 
out in the middle of all the show, drifting about 
in it; he saw nothing that had pleasfffe in it, his 
heart was so heavy. He never thought once of 
the Christ-child, or even of the Christ-man, as the 
giver of any thing. Birth is the one standing 
promise-hope for the race, but for poor John this 
Christmas held no promise. With all his hu- 
mor, he was one of those people, generally dull 
and slow—God grant me and mine such dullness 


and such sloth !—who, having once loved, can not 


cease. During the fortnight he had scarce had a 
moment's ease from the sting of his Alice’s treat- 
ment. The honest fellow’s feelings were no study 
to himself; he knew nothing but the pleasure 





and the pain of them; but I believe it was not 
mainly for himself that he was sorry. Like 
Othello, “the pity of it” haunted him. He had 
taken Alice for a downright girl, about whom 
there was and could be no mistake ; and the first 
hot blast of prosperity had swept her away like 
a hectic leaf. What were all the shops dressed 
out in holly and mistletoe, what were all the 
rushing flaming gas-jets, what the fattest of 
prize pigs, to John, who could never more imag- 
ine a spare-rib on the table between Alice and 
him of a Sunday? His imagination ran on see- 
ing her pass in her carriage, and drop him a nod 
of condescension as she swept noisily by him— 
trudging home weary from his work to his love- 
less fireside. He didn’t want her money! Hon- 
estly, he would rather have her without than with 
money, for he now regarded it as an enemy, see- 
ing what evil changes it could work. “There be 
some devil im it, sure !” he said to himself. True, 
he had never found any in his week’s wages, but 
he did remember once finding the devil in a 
month’s wages received in the lump. 

As he was thus thinking with himself, a car- 
riage came suddenly from a side street into the 
crowd, and while he stared at it, thinking Alice 
might be sitting inside it while he was tramping 
the pavement alone, she passed him on the other 
side on foot—was actually pushed against him. 
He looked round, and saw a young woman car- 
rying a small bag disappearing in the crowd. 
“There’s an air of Alice about her,” said John to 
himself, seeing her back only. But of course it 
couldn’t be Alice; for her he must look in the 
carriages now! And what a fool he was: every 
young woman reminded him of the one he had 
lost. Perhaps if he was to call the next day— 
Polly was a good-natured creature—he might 
hear some news of her. 

It had been a troubled fortnight with Mrs. 
Greatorex. She wished much that she could 
have talked to her husband more freely, but she 
had not learned to feel at home with him. Yet 
he had been kinder and more attentive than usu- 
al all the time, so much so that Letty thought 
with herself—if she gave him a boy, he would 
certainly return to his first devotion. She said 
boy, because any one might see he cared little for 
Phosy. She had never discovered that he was 
disappointed in herself, but since her disregard 
of his wishes had brought evil upon her, she’ had 
begun to suspect that he had some ground for 
being dissatisfied with her. She never dreamed 
of his kindness as the effort of a conscientious 
nature to make the best of what could not now 
be otherwise helped. Of her own poverty of spirit 
and lack of worth achieved, she knew as little as 
she did of the riches of Michael the archangel. 
One must have begun to gather wisdom before 
he can see his own folly. 

That evening she was seated alone in the draw- 
ing-room, her husband having left her to smoke 
his cigar, when the butler entered and informed 
her that Alice had returned, but was behaving so 
oddly that they did not know what to do with 
her. Asking wherein her oddness consisted, and 
learning that it was mostly in silence and tears, 
she was not sorry to gather that some disappoint- 
ment had befallen her, and felt considerable curi- 
osity to know what it was. She therefore told him 
to send her up stairs. 

Meantime Polly, the house-maid, seeing plainly 
enough from her return in the middle of her holi- 
day, and from her utter dejection, that Alice’s ex- 
pectations had been frustrated, and cherishing no 
little resentment against her because of her up- 

ishness on the first news of her good fortune, 

ad been ungenerous enough to take her revenge 
in a way as stinging in effect as bitter in inten- 
tion; for she loudly protested that no amount of 
such luck as she pretended to suppose in Alice’s 
possession would have induced her to behave her- 
self so that a handsome, honest fellow like John 
Jephson should be driven to despise her and take 
up with her betters. When her mistress’s mes- 
sage came, Alice was only too glad to find refuge 
from the kitchen in the drawing-room. 

The moment she entered she fell on her knees 
at the foot of the couch on which her mistress 
lay, covered her face with her hands, and sobbed 
grievously. 

Nor was the change more remarkable in her 
bearing than in her person. She was pale and 
worn, and had a hunted look—was, in fact, a mere 
shadow of what she had been. For a time her 
mistress found it impossible to quiet her so as to 
draw from her her story: tears and sobs com- 
bined with repugnance to hold her silent. 

“Oh, ma’am!” she burst out at length, wringing 
her hands, “ how ever can I tell you? You will 
never speak to me again. Little did I think such 
a disgrace was waiting me!” 

“Tt was no fault of yours if you were misin- 
formed,” said her mistress, “or that your uncle 
was not the rich man you fancied.” 

“Oh, ma’am, there was no mistake there! He 
was more than twice as rich as I fancied. If he 
had only died a beggar, and left things as they 
was !” 

“Then he didn’t leave it to his nephews and 
nieces as they told you? Well, there’s no dis- 
grace in that.” 

“Oh, but he did, ma’am: that was all right; 
no mistake there either, ma’am. And to think o’ 
me behavin’ as I did to you and master as was 
so good tome! Who'll ever take any more notice 
of me now, after what has come out—as I’m sure 
I no more dreamed on than the child unborn !” 

An agonized burst of fresh weeping followed, 
and it was with prolonged difficulty and by in- 
cessant questioning that Mrs. Greatorex at length 
drew from her the following facts. 

Before Alice and her brother could receive the 
legacy to which they laid claim, it was necessary 
to produce certain documents, the absence of 
which, as of any proof to take their place, led to 
the unavoidable publication of a fact previously 
known only to a living few—namely, that the fa- 
ther and mother of Alice Hopwood had never 








been married—which fact deprived them of the 
smallest claim on the legacy, and fell like a mill- 
stone upon Alice and her pride. From the height 
of her miserable arrogance she fell prone—not 
merely hurled back into the lowly condition 
from which she had raised her head only to de- 
spise it with base unrighteousness, and to adopt 
and re-assert the principles she had abhorred 
when they affected herself—not merely this, but, 
in her own good judgment at least, no longer the 
respectable member of society she had hitherto 
been justified in supposing herself. The relation 
of her father and mother she felt overshadow her 
with a di e unfathomable, the more over- 
whelming that it cast her from the gates of the 
Paradise she had seemed on the pvint of entering : 
her fall she measured by the height of the social 
ambition she had cherished, and had seemed on 
the point of attaining. But it is not an evil that 
the devil’s money, which this legacy had from the 
first proved to Alice, should turn to a hot cinder 


in the hand. Rarely had a more haughty spirit. 


than hers gone before a fall, and rarely has the 
fall been more sudden or more abject. And the 
consciousness of the behavior into which her 
false riches had seduced her, changed the whip of 
her chastisement into scorpions. Worst of all, 
she had insulted her lover as beneath her notice, 
and the next moment had found herself too vile 
for his. Judging by herself, in the injustice of 
bitter humiliation she imagined him scoffing with 
his mates at the base-born menial who would set 
up for a fine lady. Bui had she been more wor- 
thy of honest John, she would have understood 
him better. As it was, no really good fortune 
could have befallen her but such as now seemed 
to her the depth of evil fortune. Without hu- 
miliation to prepare the way for humility, she 
must have become capable of more and more 
baseness, until she lost all that makes life worth 
having. 

When Mrs. Greatorex had given her what er . 
solation she found handy, and at length dism .- 
ed her, the girl, unable to endure her own com- 
pany, sought the nursery, where she caught Sophy 
in her arms and embraced her with fervor. Nev- 
er in her life having been the object of any such 
display of feeling, Phosy was much astonished : 
when Altice had set her down and she had re- 
sumed her seat by the fireside, she went on star- 
ing for a while, and then a strange sort of miming 
ensu 

It was Phosy’s habit—one less rare with chil- 
dren than may by most be imagined—to do what 
she could to enter into any state of mind whose 
shows were sufficiently marked for her observa- 
tion. She sought to lay hold of the feeling that 
produced the expression: less than the reproduc- 
tion of a similar condition in her own imaginative 
sensorium, subject to her leisurely examination, 
would in no case satisfy the little metaphysician. 
But what was indeed very odd was the means she 
took for arriving at the sympathetic knowledge 
she desired. As if she had been the most ear- 
nest student of dramatic expression through the 
facial muscles, she would sit watching the coun- 
tenance of the object of her solicitude, all the 
time, with full consciousness, fashioning her own 
as nearly as she could into the lines and forms 
of the other: in proportion as she succeeded, the 
small psychologist imagined she felt in herself 
the condition that produced the phenomenon she 
observed, as if the shape of her face cast inward 
its shadow upon her mind, and so revealed to it, 
through the two faces, what was moving and 
shaping in the mind of the other. 

In the present instance, having at length, after 
modeling and remodeling her face like that of a 
gutta-percha doll for some time, composed it final- 
ly into the best correspondence she could effect, 
she sat brooding for a while, with Alice’s expres- 
sion, as it were, frozen upon it. Gradually the 
forms assumed melted away, and allowed her still, 
solemn face to look out from behind them. The 
moment this evanishment was complete she rose 
and went to Alice, where she sat staring into the 
fire, unconscious of the scrutiny she had been un- 
dergoing, and, looking up in her face, took her 
thumb out of her mouth, and said, 

“Is the Lord chastening Alice? I wish he 
would chasten Phosy.” 

Her face was calm as that of the Sphinx ; there 
was no mist in the depth of her gray eyes, not a 
cloud on the wide heaven of her forehead. 

Was the child crazed? What could the atom 
mean, with her big eyes looking right into her? 
Alice never had understood her: it were indeed 
strange if the less should comprehend the greater. 
She was not yet capable of recognizing the word 
of the Lord in the mouth of babes and sucklings. 
But there was a something in Phosy’s face besides 
its calmness and unintelligibility. What it was 
Alice could never have told; yet it did her good. 
She lifted the child on her.lap. There she soon 
fell asleep. Alice undressed her, laid her in her 
crib, and went to bed herself. 

But, weary as she was, she had to rise again 
before she got to sleep. Her mistress was again 
taken ill. Doctor and nurse were sent for in hot 
haste; hansom cabs came and went throughout 
the night, like noisy moths, to the one lighted 
house in the street; there were soft steps within, 
and doors were gently opened and shut. The 
waters of Mara had risen and filled the house. 

Toward morning they were ebbing slowly away. 
Letty did not know that her husband was watch- 
ing by her bedside. The street was quiet now. 
So was the house. Most of its people had been 
up throughout the night, but now they had all 
gone to bed except the strange nurse and Mr. 
Greatorex. 

It was the morning of Christmas-day, and little 
Phosy knew it in every cranny of her soul. She 
was not of those who had been up all night, and 
now she was awake, early and wide, and the mo- 
ment she awoke she was speculating: He was 
coming to-day—how would he come? Where 
should she find the baby Jesus? And when 
would he come? In the morning, or the after- 
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noon, or in the evening? Could such a grief be 
in store for her as that he would not appear un- 
til night, when she would be again in bed? But 
she would not sleep till all hope was gone. Would 
every body gathered to meet him, or would 
he show himself to one after another, each alone ? 
Then her turn would be last, and, oh! if he would 
come to the nursery! But perhaps he would not 
appear to her at all; for was she not one whom 
the Lord did not care to chasten? 

Expectation grew and wrought in her until 
she could lie in bed no longer. Alice was fast 
asleep. It must be early, but whether it was 
yet light or not she could not tell for the cur- 
tains. Anyhow she would get up and dress, and 
then she would be ready for Jesus whenever he 
should come. True, she was not able to dress 
herself very well, but he would know, and would 
not mind. She made all the haste she could, con- 
sistently with taking pains, and was soon attired 
after a fashion. 

She crept out of the room and down the stair. 
The house was very still. What if Jesus should 
come and find nobody awake? Would he go 
again and give them no presents? She couldn’t 
expect any herself—but might he not let her take 
theirs for the rest? Perhaps she ought to wake 
them all, but she dared not without being sure. 

On the last landing above the first floor she 
saw, by the low gas-light at the end of the cor- 
ridor, an unknown figure pass the foot of the 
stair: could she have any thing to do with the 
marvel of the day? The woman looked up, and 
Phosy dropped the question. Yet she might be 
a char-woman, whose assistance the expected ad- 
vent rendered necessary. When she reached the 
bottom of the stair, she saw her disappearing in 
her step-mother’s room. That she did not like. 
It was the one room into which she could not go. 
But, as the house was so still, she would search 
every where else, and if she did not find him, 
would then sit down in the hall and wait for him. 

The room next the foot of the stair, and oppo- 
site her step-mother’s, was the spare room, with 
which she associated ideas of state and grandeur: 
where better could she begin than at guest- 
chamber? There! Could it be? Yes! Through 
the chink of the scarce-closed door she saw light. 
Either he was already there, or there they were 
expecting him. From that moment she felt as if 
lifted out of the body. Far exalted above all dread, 
she peeped modestly in, and then entered. Beyond 
the foot of the a candle stood on a little low 
table, but nobody was to be seen, There was a 
stool near the table: she would sit on it by the 
candle and wait for him. But ere she reached it 
she caught sight of something upon the bed that 
drew her thither. She s entranced. Could 
it be? It might be. Perhaps he had left it there 
while he went into her mamma’s room with some- 
thing for her. The loveliest of dolls ever imag- 
ined!. She drew nearer. The light was low, and 
the shadows were many: she could not be sure 
what it was. But when she had gone close up to 
it, she concluded with certainty that it was in 
very truth a doll—perhaps intended for her—but 
beyond doubt the most exquisite gf dolls. She 
dragged a chair to the bed, got up, pushed her 
little arms softly under it, drawing it gently 
to her, slid down with it. When she felt her feet 
firm on the floor, filled with the solemn composure 
of holy awe, she carried the gift of the child Jesus 
to the candle, that she might the better admire its 
beauty and know its preciousness. But the light 
had no sooner fallen upon it than a strange, un- 
definable doubt awoke within her. Whatever it 
was, it was the very essence of loveliness—the 
tiny darling, with its alabaster face and its deli- 
cately modeled hands and fingers! A long night- 
gown covered all the rest. Was it possible? 
Could it be? Yes, indeed! it must be—it could 
be nothing else than a real baby ! What a goose 
she had been! Of course it was baby Jesus him- 
self !—for was not this his very own Christmas- 
day on which he was always born? If she had 
felt awe of his gift before, what a grandeur of 
adoring love, what a divine dignity, possessed her, 
holding in her arms the very child himself! One 
shudder of bliss passed through her, and in an 
agony of possession she clapsed the baby to her 
great heart; then at once became still with the 
satisfaction of eternity, with the peace of God. 
She sat down on the stool near the little table, 
with her back to the candle, that its rays should 
not fall on the eyes of the sleeping Jesus and wake 
him; there she sat, lost in the very majesty of 
bliss, at once the mother and the slave of the 
Lord Jesus. 

She sat for a time still as marble, waiting for 
marble to awake, heedful as tenderest woman not 
to rouse him before his time, though her heart 
was swelling with the eager petition that he would 
ask his Father to be so good as chasten her. 
And as she sat she began, after her wont, to mod- 
el her face to the likeness of his, that she might 
understand his stillness—tie absolute peace that 
dwelt on his countenance. But as she did so, 
again a sudden doubt invaded her here : Jesus lay 
so very still—never moved, never opened his pale 
eyelids! And now set thinking, she noted that 
he did not breathe. She had seen babies asleep, 
and their breath came and weat, their little bo- 
soms heaved up and down, and sometimes they 
would smile, and sometimes they would moan and 
sigh. But Jesus did none of all these things: 
was it not strange? And then he was cold— 
oh, so cold! 

A blue silk coverlet lay on the bed: she-half 
rose and dragged it off, and contrived to wind it 
around herself and the baby. Sad at heart, very 
sad, but undismayed, she sat and watched him on 
her lap. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Meantime the morning of Christmas-day grew. 
The light came and filled the house. The sleep- 
ers slept late, but at length they stirred. Alice 
awoke last—from a troubled sleep, in which the 





events of the night mingled with her own lost 
condition and destiny. After all, Polly had been 
kind, she thought, and got Sophy up without dis- 
turbing her. 

She had been but a few minutes down, when 
a strange and appalling rumor made itself, I can 
not say audible, but, somehow known t! the 
house, and every one hurried up in horrible dis- 
may. 

The nurse had gone into the spare room, and 
missed the little dead thing she had laid there. 
The bed was between her and Phosy, and she 
never saw her. The doctor had been sharp with 
her about something the night before: she now 
took her revenge in suspicion of him, and after a 
hasty and fruitless visit of inquiry to the kitchen, 
hurried to Mr, Greatorex, 

The servants crowded to the spare room, and 
when their master, incredulous indeed, yet shock- 
ed at the tidings brought him, hastened to the 
spot, he found them all in the room, gathered at 
the foot of the bed. A little sunlight filtered 
through the red window-curtains, and gave a 
strange pallid expression to the flame of the can- 
dle, which had now burned very low. At first he 
saw nothing but the group of servants, silent, 
motionless, with heads leaning forward, intently 
gazing: he had come just in time: another mo- 
ment and they would have ruined tlie lovely 
sight. He stepped forward, and saw Phosy, half 
shrouded in blue, the candle behind illuminating 
the hair she had found too rebellious to the brush, 
and making of it a faint aureole about her head 
and white face, whence cold and sorrow had 
driven all the flush, rendering it colorless as that 
upon her arm which had never seen the light. 
She had pored on the little face until she knew 
death, and now she sat a speechless mother of 
sorrow, bending in the dim light of the tomb over 
the body of her holy infant. 

How it was I can not tell, but the moment her 
father saw her she looked up, and the spell of her 
dumbness broke. 

“Jesus is dead,” she said, slowly and sadly, 
but with perfect calmness. “He is dead,” she 
repeated. “He came too early, and there was no 
one up to take care of him, and he’s dead—dead 
—dead !” 

But as she spoke the last words, the frozen 
lump of agony gave way; the well of her heart 
suddenly filled, swelled, overflowed ; the last word 
was half sob, half shriek of utter despair and loss. 

Alice darted forward and took the dead baby 
tenderly from her. The same moment her father 
raised the little mother and clasped her to his 
bosom. Her arms went round his neck, her head 
sank on his shoulder, and sobbing in grievous 
misery, yet already a little comforted, he bore her 
from the room. 

“No, no, Phosy,” they heard him say. “Je- 
sus is not dead, thank God. It is only your little 
brother that hadn’t life enough, and is gone back 
to God for more.” 

Weeping, the women went down the stairs. 
Alice’s tears were still flowing, when John Jeph- 
son entered. Her own troubles forgotten in the 
émotion of the scene she had just witnessed, she 
ran to his arms and wept on his bosom. 

John stood as one astonied. 

“O Lord! this is a Christmas!” he sighed at 


last. 

“Oh, John,” cried Alice, and tore herself from 
his embrace, “I forgot. You'll never speak to 
me again, John! Don’t do it, John.” 

And with the words she gave a stifled cry, and 
fell a-weeping again, behind her two shielding 
hands. ; 

“Why, Alice !—you ain’t married, are you ?” 
gasped John, to whom that was the only possible 
evil. 

“No, John, and never shall be: a respectable 
man like you would never think of looking twice 
at a poor girl like me.” 

“ Let’s have one more look, anyhow,” said John, 
drawing her hands from her face. “Tell me 
what’s the matter, and if there’s any thing can 
be done to right you, I'll work day and night to 
do it, Alice.” 

“There’s nothing canbe done, John,” replied 
Alice, and would again have floated out on the 
ocean of her misery, but in spite of wind and 
tide—that is, sobs and tears—she held on by the 
shore at his entreaty, and told her tale, not even 
omitting the fact that when she went to the eld- 
est of the cousins, inheriting through the misfor- 
tune of her and her brother so much more than 
their expected share, and “ demeaned herself” to 
beg a little help for her brother, who was dying 
of consumption, he had all but ordered her out 
of the house, swearing he had nothing to do with 
her or her brother, and saying she ought to be 
ashamed to show her face. 

“ And that when we used to make mud pies 
together!” concluded Alice, with indignation. 
“There, John! You have it all,” she added. 
“ And now ?” ; 

With the word she gave a deep, humbly ques- 
tioning look into his honest eyes. 

“Ts that all, Alice ?” he asked. 

“Yes, John ; ain’t it enough ?” she returned. 

“More’n enough,” answered Jchn. “I swear 
to you, Alice, you’re worth to mo ten times what 
you would ha’ been, even if you’d ha’ had me, 
with ten thousand pounds in your ridicule. Why, 
my woman, I never saw you look one-’alf so ’an’- 
some as you do now.” 

“But the disgrace of it, John!” said Alice, 
hanging her head, and so hiding the pleasure that 
would dawn through all the mist of her misery. 

“Let your father and mother settle that be- 
twixt ’em, Alice. ’Tain’t none o’ my business, 
Please God, we'll do different. When shall it 
be, my girl ?” . 

“When you like, John,” answered Alice, with- 
out raising her head, thoughtfully. 

When she had withdrawn herself from the too 
rigorous embrace with which he received her con- 
sent, she remarked, 

“T do believe, John, money ain’t a good thing. 
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Sure as I live, with the very wind o’ that money, 
the devil entered into me. Didn’t you hate me, 
John? Speak the truth now.” 

“No, Alice. I did cry a bit over you, though. 
You was possessed like.” 

“T was possessed. I do believe if that money 
hadn’t been took from me, I’d never ha’ had you, 
John. Ain’t it awful to think on?” 

“Well, no. O’coorse! How could ye?” said 
Jephson, with reluctance. 

“ Now, John, don’t ye talk like that, for I won't 
stand it. Don’t you go for to set me up again 
with excusin’ of me. I’m a nasty conceited cat, 
I am, and all for nothing but mean pride.” 

“Mind ye, ye’re mine now,.Alice, an’ what’s 
mine’s mine, an’ I won’t have it abused. I knows 
you twice the woman you was afore, and all the 
world couldn’t gi’ me such another Christmas- 
box—no, not if it was all gold watches and roast 

eef.”” 


When Mr. Greatorex returned to his wife’s 
room, and thought to find her asleep as he had 
left her, he was dismayed to hear sounds of soft 
weeping from the bed. Some tone or stray word, 
never intended to reach her ear, had been enough 
to reveal the truth concerning her baby. 

“Hush! hush!” he said, with more love in his 
heart than had moved there for many months, 


and therefore more in his tone than she had 
heard for as many: “if you cry you will be ill. 
Hush, my dear !” 


In a moment, ere he could prevent her, she had 
flung her arms around his neck as he stooped 
over her. 

“Husband! husband!” she cried, “is it my 
fault ?” 

“You behaved perfectly,” he returned. “No 
woman could have been braver.” 

“Ah, but I wouldn’t stay at home when you 
wanted me.” 

“Never mind that now, my child,” he said. 

At the word she pulled his face down to hers. 

“Tt have you, and I don’t care,” he added. 

“ Do you care to have me?” she said, with a 
sob that ended in a loud cry. “Oh, I don’t de- 
serve it! But I will be good after this. I prom- 
ise you I will.” 

“Then you must begin now, my darling. You 
must lie perfectly still and not cry a bit, or you 
will go after the baby, and I shall be left alone.” 

Ske looked up at him with such a light in her 
face as he had never dreamed of there before. 
He had never seen her so lovely. Then she with- 
drew her arms, repressed her tears, smiled, and 
turned her face away. He put her hands under 
the clothes, and in a minute or two she was again 
fast asleep. 


——$—$—<—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tuat day, when Phosy and her father had sat 
down to their Christmas dinner, he rose again, 
and taking her up as she sat, chair and all, set 
her down close to him on the other side of the 
corner of the table. It was the first of a new 
covenant between them. The father’s eyes hav- 
ing been suddenly opened to her character and 
preciousness, as well as to his own neglected duty 
in regard to her, it was as if a well of life had 
burst forth at his feet. And every day, as he 
looked in her face and talked to her, it was with 
more and more respect for what he found in her, 
with growing tenderness for her predilections, 
and reverence for the divine idea inclosed in her 
ignorance, for her childish wisdom, and her calm 
seeking, until at length he would have been hor- 
rified at the thought of training her up in Ais way : 
had she not a way of her own to go—following, 
not the dead Jesus, but Him who liveth for ever- 
more? In the endeavor to help her he had to 


| find his own position toward the truth; and the 


results were weighty. Nor did the child’s influ- 
ence work forward merely. In his intercourse 
with her he was so often reminded of his first 
wife, and that with the gloss or comment of a 
childish reproduction, that his memories of her 
at length grew a little tender, and through the 
child he began to understand the nature and worth 
of the mother. In her child she had given him 
what she could not be herself. Unable to keep 
up with him, she had handed him her baby, and 
dropped on the path. 

Nor was little Sophy his only comfort. Through 
their common loss and her husband’s tenderness 
Letty began to grow a woman. And her growth 
was the more rapid that, himself taught through 
Phosy, her husband no longer desired to make 
her adopt his tastes, and judge with his experi- 
ences, but, as became the elder and the tried, en- 
tered into her tastes and experiences—became, 
as it were, a child again with her, that, through 
the thing she was, he might help the thing she 
had to be. 

As soon as she was able to bear it he told her 
the story of the dead Jesus, and with the tale 
came to her heart love for Phosy. She had lost 
a son for a season, but she had gained a daughter 
forever. 

Such were the gifts the Christ-child brought to 
one household that Christmas. And the days of 
the mourning of that household were ended. 

THE END. 





Woven Braid, Mignardise, and Crochet Edgings 
foreLingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 5. 


Tur edging Fig. 1 is worked with woven braid com- 
posed of broad open-work parts, which are furnished 
on both sides with 5 loops, and are connected with 
narrow, closely woven parts, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and with crochet cotton, No. 80. On one side of 
the braid work the Ist round as follows: + 3 dc. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the first of the 5 loops on the next 
open-work part of the braid, working off the upper 
veins of these 3 dc. together, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 2 de. 
separated by 5 ch. on the middle loop of the same = 
on the first loop of which the work has previously been 
done, 8 ch., 3 dc. on the last loop of the same part, 
working off the upper veins together, 1 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2%d roand.—x 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on 
the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, three times al- 





ternately 5 ch., 2 stc. on the same 5 ch. on which the 
preceding stc. was worked, working off the upper veins 
of the stc. together; then 5 ch., 1 stc. on the same 5 
ch. on which wet eo stc. were worked, and re- 
it from *. round (on the other side of the 
raid).—Like the ist round, but instead of 5 ch. work 
only 3 ch. between every2dc. 4th round.—x* 1 de. on 
the upper veins of the next 3 dc. worked off together 
in the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 dc. on the 8 ch. be- 
tween the next two single dc., 3 ch., 1 dc. on the upper 
veins of the next 8 dc. worked off together, 3 ch., and 
repeat from *. 5th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
sees “ed on the next 8 ch. in the preceding 
ind, 3 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 2 crochet with cotton, No. 80, 
on one side of a piece of mignardise, as follows: 1st 
round.—1 sc. on the next loop of the mignardise, * 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sce. on the first of 
these), pass over 8 loops, 1 sc. on the following loop, 
twice alternately 1 p., 1 sc. on the second Solvatas 
loop; then eight times alternately 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
next loop; then twice alternately 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
second following ae and repeat from *. 2d round 
(on the other side of the mignardise).—x 8 sc. sepa- 
rated each by 5 ch. on the middle three loops of the 
mignardise opposite the next hollow between two 
scallops, four times alternately 1 p., fasten together 
the next two loops with 1 sc.; then 2 ch., with 1 sc. 
fasten together the next 2 loops, 13 ch., with 1 sc. 
fasten together the next 2 loops, 2 ch., with 1 sc. fasten 
together the following 2 loops, four times alternately 
1 p., with 1 sc. fasten together the next 2 loops; then 
5ch., and repeat from *. 8d round.—-x 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 
1 de. on the following 5 ch., 3 ch., 3 de. on the middle 
of the next 13 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 4th round.—x 1 sc. on the next 
5 ch. in the preceding rvand, 5 ch., 1 de. on the same 
5 ch. on which the sc. was worked, 5 ch., 4 dc. on the 
veins before, behind, and between the next 3 de., work- 
ing off the upper veins of these dc. together, 5 ch., 1 
dc. on the following 5 ch., 5ch., 1 sc. on the same 5 ch. 
on which the preceding dc. was worked, 5 ch., and re- 

t from *. 5th round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on 
the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5ch. 6th round. 
—Always alternately 2 dc. on the next 5 ch, in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. H. H.—We have not the cloak pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar, Vol. IX., No. 41. The softest of your 
wool samples will look best with your repped brown 
silk. Have sleeves to match the over dress, Use the 
Double-breasted Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No, 46, Vol. TX., and trim with a bias band of silk. 

A. H. C.—Trim your Irish poplin with fringe, and 
use galloon for heading. 

Emuma.—We do not sell or buy laces or goods of any 
kind. 

Hacar.—The book entitled Ugly Girl Papers con- 
tains al) the information we could give you on such 
subjects. It is sent from this office, prepaid, by mail, 
on receipt of $1. 

W. F.—If your single-breasted coat is made very 
long, you can dispense with an over-skirt, and wear 
the lower skirt trimmed a quarter of a yard in depth. 
Plastron basques are usually merely piped—edged with 
a tiny fold—or corded. 

Rose Ristry.—Black velvet cuffs, collar, buttons, 
and pocket will look well on your gray wool polonaise. 
A narrow bias band on the edge of the skirt will be 
very handsome. Some ladies brighten up such gar- 
ments by piping the black fold with red. 

L. F. R.—Do not have your fitch furs colored, but 
have them remodeled in fashionable-shape. There is 
great independence in regard to what kind of fur is 
now worn. 

D. R.—The hat you allude to is one of the Gainsbor- 
ough shapes worn during the fall and summer, and is 
now made of seal-skin for midwinter. 

Mase..—Have the fullness taken out of your velvet 
polonaise six or seven inches below the waist. Border 
it with fur, either black marten, chinchilla, gray*coon, 
or fox fur, and have a small muff of the velvet edged 
with fur if you like, but it is more stylish to have the 
entire muff of fur like the trimming. 

Lvoy 8.—Put a little spermaceti from a candle in 
your starch to keep it from sticking. 

X. Y. Z.—Bombazine is not worn, except by ladies 
who dress in deep mourning. 

R. C. P.—Chinchilla grays mixed with cardinal or 
violet are preferred for knitted wool scarfs this winter. 

Nannir L. K.—The fur seals have advanced in price, 
and the best furriers do not advise their customers to 
buy sacques that cost less than $100. Read the article 
about furs in a late number of the New York Fashions. 

Miss M. M. J.—Black cashmere trimmed with itself 
is not too old for you, but will be more dreasy relieved 
with silk bands and fringed. Get a black felt Pifferaro 
hat, or else a Gainsborough, and trim it with your long 
feather and velvet. 

Trennesser.—Silk-covered buttons, an inch or less in 
diameter, are most used in cashmere dresses, though 
imported dresses have smoked pearl buttons. Long 
bustles are still worn, though the leading dress-makers 
sell short ones. * 

Cc. B. M.—Black cashmere would be more stylish 
than green for your polonaise when the skirt is black. 
Dolmans and circulars are worn ; if by long capes you 
mean either of those garments, you will be safe in 
making them of the material of your polonaise, though 
heavy basket cloths are better. Get fringe from three 
to five inches wide, instead of lace, for trimming your 
black silk drese. Jet is not fashionably worn this 
winter. Trim your drap d’été sacque with heavily 
repped silk, or else with wool braid. Seal-skin is the 
favorite fur for sacques and for medium sets; chin- 
chilla is the fashionable dressy fur. For a girl of two 
and a half years get a princesse dress of dark blue 
cashmere, with silk sash of the same shade. 

Graor.—Make a plastron basque and over-skirt of 
brocade, with sleeves, lower skirt, and pleatings of 
plain gros grain. Put rich fringe on the over-skirt. 
Get plum-colored silk for your suit, with a velvet hat 
of the same color, trimmed with satin and cardinal red 
flowers. Pale blue brocade with your réséda gray 
silk, or else the bronze or Holbein green velvet bro- 
cades, or all three colors together, would make an ele- 
gant dinner dress. Read about evening dresses of 
Chambéry gauze in a late number of the Bazar. 

E. S. F.—A kilt skirt, with pocket or a pleated 
blouse-waist, is the prettiest pattern for a boy of two 
years and a half. 

TrovsLrsome Sussoriper.—We have no knowledge 
of the lady. 

Q. R. S., etc.—Weber, the musical composer, tied 
about 1826.—We know of no book that can teach you 
how to entertain company, although we could suggest 
many that would afford you interesting topics for con- 
versation. 

Mre.—The heroine of the pathetic poem you quote 
is evidently doomed to an obscure and noiseless career, 
and thus to “go softly” all her days. 

Grorata.—Most cosmetics contain preparations that 
are injurious to the skin.—A lady should take a gen- 
tleman’s left arm when walking, that his right arm 
may be free to defend her in case of need. 
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Tue feast is done, and from the steeple 
The tell-tale clock sounds out eleven. 

What hours for sober little people, 
Who usually retire at seven! 


Blanche dreams she has been put to bed, 


And Edith, though a trifle older, 
Rests her small, drowsy, golden head 
Upon her loving mother’s shoulder. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WORN. OUT WITH PLEASURE. 


But with the dawn two eager tongues 
Will tell Mamma and Nurse how gayly 
The hours flew by at Mrs. Young’s; 
How Edith danced with Alfred Bailey, 


A gay Lothario of eight, 


Who waltzed and polked with wondrous vigor, 


But of quadrilles expressed his hate, 
Because he never knew the figure ; 
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How Blanche with Tommy Green was pleased 
To carry on a wild flirtation, 

And how into her hand he squeezed 
Sponge-cakes as proofs of admiration ; 


How all the children raised a shout 

At Annabel’s and Tom’s mock marriage ; 
And, last of all, when tired out, 

How glad they were to see the carriage. 
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“HERE WE ARE AGAIN?’ 


a ar nes 








RETURNING HOME WITH THE SPOILS. 


Ou! we've all been shopping, shop, shop, shopping, When we were busy choosing, choose, choose, choosing, 
We've bought our Christmas gifts, and had a tiresome promenade; He merely yawned at intervals behind his porte-monnaie ; 
And we're all of us a-dropping, drop, drop, dropping So now while we are losing, lose, lose, losifig 
Fast asleep, except papa, that idle man, who only paid Ourselves in dreams, he’s wide awake—he only had to pay. 
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DOMESTICATING THE PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN. 


COORDING to Mr. James A. Storm, of St. Jo- 
seph, prairie chickens, or pinnated grouse, 
are more easily tamed than any birds of his 
acquaintance. He has had them eat from his 
hand in the space of five or six days from the 
time they were caught. They will also breed 
while confined, if provided with a suitable run. 
He proposes. this year to try the experiment of 
domesticating and breeding them, and thinks they 
can be raised to great advantage. One object of 
his experiment is to obtain a cross between them 
and the bantam. This, he thinks, will give the 
bantam more stamina and hardiness, making it 
less liable to disease, as well as tending to keep 
it of the diminutive size so much sought after. 
If crossed with the Dominique bantam, he thinks 
the original markings of the prairie chicken will 
be thereby retained. 





FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, ScHENCK's SEAWEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. } 





Saratoga Sprines ux Winrer.—Reasons for going 
to Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Winter, with 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervons, es 


Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com. } 





Mruti0ons of bottles of Burnerr’s Coooare have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the pub- 
lic have rendered the verdict that it is the best Aair 
dreesing in the world.—[{Com.] 











Corvine Wuret. the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Skt emaren’ may be tre ansferred 
from the mpproment with the greatest ease, This 
Whee! is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2% cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


success! 


Unquestionably the Greatest 
Success of the Day! 
Enthusiasm of Purchasers Un- 
bounded ! 

A Complete Revolution in Sew- 
ing-Machines! 

Makes the Only Real Lock- 
Stitch! 


Nothing Like it in the World! 


NEW WILLOOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING-MACHINE. 


The public are invited to examine this last 
and greatest invention in sewing-machines, 
or if they are at a distance from any agency, to 
write by postal card to the head office for full de- 
scriptive catalogue and list of offices, prices, &c. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS §. M.C0., 


658 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Bond Street. NEW YORK. 


*,* The AUTOMATIC has received the 
highest awards and premiums from the Ameri- 
can Institute, the Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Centennial Exposition ; also from 
State and county fairs wherever exhibited. 


*,* The company invite correspond- 
ence from merchants and others who 
are on the lookout for a good business 
opportunity, and who can devote some 
attention to introducing this machine in 
their respective localities. 


8. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


rich Feat 1ers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


“CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” bought with judg- 
ment, taste, and discrimination, for five per cent. com- 
mission. Send for circular. Address Miss MARY 
HUNTINGDON, P. O. Box 1654, New York. 


DONT SUBSCRI BE Magazine till you 
M ICH ARDBON d Subscription Agent, 
§0 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y ia oases Sar ovens Hokorstnen. 
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EstasiisHep 1820. 


C.C.GUNTHERS SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


(Formes.y Tue Op Stanp, 46 Maren Lanz), 


Horthe Holidays, 


Solicit Inspection of their Stock of 


Seal Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings, 


ROBES, CAPS, & GLOVES, 


OF CHOICE STYLES and QUALITIES, 


AND AT LOW PRICES. 
184 Fifth J Avenue, 


(BROADWAY & 23D ST). 


ACME CLUB 
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SKATE. 





The best and pe reliable Self-Fastening Skate made. 
Requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. Took the highest 
remium at the Centennial. Price per Pair $4 and $5. 
Bent by mail on receipt of price, vith 30 cts. extra for 

postage. Send Stam 
and Sportsmen's 8. 


FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


for list of Skates, Novelties, 


Ladies, Just the Paper for You. 


&@" Send for Specimen Copy, Free for Postage Stamp. _g3 
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fect A 

real Devoted to BE a 
ante, Home Pets, Ladies’ 

ment, F’ a = teehee 

iw ies’ Pay in A 


S$ Price si 
. . Glee Maiden.” Price’1 12 cents per number. 


The The Lite rem & Young Fulks’ Favorit 


ice 60 Price 8 
Journal can be seen ond purchased of 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Fall of ¢ res, and 


onsehold Elegancies, 
Work, , Amuse- 
ttages, &e. prettiest 


ally popular. ‘aie « “it Ietigh ted with it. 
ear, including Steel-Plate Engraving, ‘‘ The 


resent you can es wU. boys 
5 cts. le sether: ah aa 
Newsdealers. 


46 Beekman St. New York. 





~~ TO MAKE LACE. 


In Honiton and Point ut Cees 25c.; Limoges and 
Point Svea, Se i= Point Lace, 25c. ; : Gui- 
pure Netting, Plain Directions and Tilustrations 
of all the sti hanes ansennaty: with samples of braids 
and price-list, 25c. ; or, the entire werka, 50c, it free. 

tw We are selling Honitons from 9%., Points 
from 5c., Purls from 4c. (finest fabrics), Tn pure 
Black Silk equall % cheap. Mediseva! Braid, White and 

ru, from 8c. Patterns on Linen, clally de- 
signed for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents, Lambrequins for Brackets, 50c. ; Sailor 
Collars, 35c.; Tidies from 50c.; Sleeves, 2c. ; Chil- 
dren’s Bibs, 3 85c. ; Long Barbes for White, or in Black 
Silk, 35c. Patterns with work , 5c. extra, 
Zephyrs, Lacet and Flossette Th Patterns in 
Crewel and Materials. eh i Liaen, S0c. Money 


Orders to P.O, Box 8527, e — oO. 
THE ART TAUGHT okonng Ladies Jctrat, ” 


IN 5 EASY Lessons, | O%¢ tit 4 RA 








“LE PARIS” 
BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 


Fits the form, and adds grace and elegance to the 
figure. Can be worn as an over or under garment; 
giving complete protection in the severest climate. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, New 
York, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
FORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 

$2” Send for Circular. 


The Spiral Draft ‘s a new 
scientific device opereting in har- 
mony with the laws that govern 
aeriform fluids. Jt is a positive cure 
Sor emoky chimneys and defective 
drafts, and it has many other points 
of merit to recommend it. 

It is meeting with universal ap- 

robation. Send for circular. Or- 
S| ders filled by express. oo 
= wanted. HENRY COLFOR 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERED LARD!!! 


Housekeepers beware of this swindle. Every 10 Ibs. 
of this lard 3 contains one lh of water, which evaporates 
by heat. “N. K. Farrpanx & Co.’s” Pure Kettle 
Rendered Chi Lard can be obtained of first-class 
Grocers throughout the Union. At retail and wholesale, 
by H. K. & PF. Mae he ow bao 116 Reade St., N.Y. 
Circulars this fraud, mailed freeto any address. 


Leamon’ s Dyes Color Silks. 
~~ Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes ae any thing, 


gists sellthem. A book gi full and explicit 
Ri will be sent to any ‘| ve ressing the pro- 
prietors, Writs, Ricuanpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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EDGE’S NEWLY PATENTED FINGER- 
Nail Trimmer and Knife combined is a beau- 
tiful piece of artistic workmanship. No lady or gen- 
tleman after once using it will again be without it. 
Children seeing it will desire their nails cut. It is 
used as easily with the left hand as with the right, 
and never requires sharpening. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. Dealers supplied. Address 

SMILLIE & EDGE, 5 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 

or, Goldsmith Hall, Greene St, Newark, N. J. 


C. &, J, G. GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 











variety, at prices, Layton 
hed, SWax Flower. ra ae 
er, only practical 
price 60 cts; given with an order for $2.60 worth 
of = oy ot matarial and instractions for making s 
eral fi vi 
ocaleinan plore, 606 Som 


60 cts. 
pomey k, te.cte 
aah anal oven order. 
. L. P. TTEN ¥ co., toa Williams Street’ Now York. 


PLEATING GAGES. 


The only method in the world by which 2 to 16 pleats 
can be made at once, and 2 to 16 yards pressed at a sin- 
gie time in Velvet, Crape, or any delicate goods or col- 
ors, without glogs on eit ther side. Puzatixe Done and 
Gages for sale at 110 South 11 St., Phila ; 144 Tremont 
St., Boston; and 69 4th Ave., N. ¥. , opposite Stewart's. 
Agents Wanted. "M. F. SALLADE. 


Th For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 95 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents pe ow Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cotonne —— 
Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb” 
Send 8c. stamp for Circular of new and Fancy ore, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 











Reclining Invalid Chair 


ON WHEELS, 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most see py ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to  aakinn their 
own  permen, Every pattern we issue will be cut b 
Mr. who stands at the head 


dressmaker in the United Sta‘ What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Yi York—the ne au- 


Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. 
legan Basques, Over-skirts, 


&c., that have ever nS cou 
— MOCALL co, 
way, New York. 


548 Broad 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. . 
3.5. bat, <vehnoe| 311 pote a > SVENUR, 
Between 18th and 19th 


HAVE YOU A COUCH 
NOWILL’S HONEY or LIVERWORT if talon NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. 
STAR FAMILY DYES. 
Lacon Md Pour “Qup torn. 
Every fab: 5 Cents, 








DRUGGISTS. GENERAL 
NicKesson & ROBBINS ea Torx. 
SP ATTER WORK REVOLVING BRUSH.— 
Something NEW. Postpaid, with 
full directions for making mottoes, mats, &c., 75 cts. 
J.J3.@ , Boonten, N.J. Send for circular. 





oschcowitz, 
of his profession, nl who is ee gee erg the ablest 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


e largest assortment of Human Hair 

tively retailed at wholesale prices. 

autiful Gift for the Holidays. 3 
est os by Switches, solid, 


Pi 
wr A 


18 inches, 4 ounce ——— peeeesess» 9060 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weig! t cpariniies sh 00 B 00 
32 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. 0 00 
A mest magnificent itt for the iioivdays, 

SWITCHES, of the finest B ality, all 
lon hair only, at $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, and 
1g 5 somet! ing never offered before at 


le. .aan double that price. Switches supe- 
rior to = thing ever offered in this mar- 
ke pay A 00, $80 00, $40 00, $50 00, $75 00, 

an 


INVISIBLE FRONTS in the latest 


a toile 


URLS warranted to be hatorally curly, 

at 50 cents, $1 00, $1 50, $2 00 , $4 

6 00, and upward. A most elegant Holiday 
t. 


resen 
The choicest Sets of Curls, warranted 
meety curly, at Nd 00, $10 00, $15 00, $20, 
upward 
COMBINGS 1 made w Ly in the moet ap- 
54 West proved manner, warranted to give satixfac- 
tion. Hair taken in pecialtye 





GRAY HAIR a Specialty. 
14thSt.| fy Hair Dressing in the Latest 
Near | TVAIVALED REAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
Sixth CREME BLANCHE, or the ames 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im —— 
Avenue, | priliant transparency ; recommended by the 
< most prominent phys sicians; analyzed by the 
NEW | best chemists in this country, and proved 
YORK to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
ORK. | to the — Applied at the eens, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 
Only F. pores he VE VETINE, an ele- 
‘ant e toilet powder, $1 00 
Depot. | Sant anc pensabl po $ 


F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
bleach hair of ary color a fine golden ay A without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $i 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J.B. Fontane’s wonderful preparation, DER MA- 
TINE, a ae oe to remove all wrinkles from the 


face, $2 ou 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. Suaw’s Per- 
will gray hair to its natu- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sul- 
hur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautifdl 
assortment 





Is published semi-quarterly at $1 20 
: The non parelt 3 $ 


the risin, “eo and equally entertaining and 

3 Pech Beautifully bound in illumed 
paper co ‘ht num’ make a complete year, 
of 192 ferme Seaaeee pages. It isa marvel of cheapness 
as well as excellence. We give to every subscriber as 
a premium, the Tyrolean Music Box, which 
plays eight tunes. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
ten —, = pr ay postage. Agents wanted. 
Address HELPS Brown, 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey Cie 





95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE Bovquet EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteeméd. 





HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. 
The Most Beautiful pred Book ever Published. 





canian book, devoted to Feather Work, 
Den Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series a 
8 for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 

aa oe “Ang Bead Mosaic, and Fish-Scale E'mbroide 
Work and 
Garden Decorations, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroidery, and 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all is 
of Household Art and Recreation. $1 50 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


7 Address HENRY aa yaaa, Publisher, 
N. B.—Send P.O. Stamp for Catalogue Household Book, 


as ears Siena eae ony 

_—— Paintings, mg ol 

ork, Bead Work, 

A charming itt to" lay tend i Price fi 6 I bv by 
GARDENING,—A standard book, su- 


bow 
potty iastrated devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
set to oy for i Has 


some 8 of Hanging 
Pope Parlor Decorations. Engravings. 


l. 
’ FANCY 7 Woes published. A 
Paper Flowers 


, Hair 


Card-Board Ornaments. Cottage Foot Rests, indow 


vers 
Price 


Beckman St, ‘New York. 
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real Bar gall 


Will be offered for the balance of season prior to taking 
the SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY by 


Arnold, Constable, & C0, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
VIZ. 
BROCADE AND DAMASSE SILKS, 
BLACK AND PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
BLACK, COLORED, AND EMBOSSED VELVETS, 
BLACK AND COLORED MATELASSE, 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


Rich and Fashionable Laces of every description. 
All Styles of Made Up Laces, 


Paris Embroideries, 


INITIALED, EMBROIDERED, SCALLOPED EDGE, 
HEMMED STITCHED, TAPE AND COLORED 
BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


The Leading Novelties 


PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, 
SUITINGS, OVERCOATINGS AND CLOAKINGS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
ARCTIC AND EIDER DOWN QUILTS, 
COMFORTABLES, SPREADS, &c. 


HOSIERY, 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED DRESS SHIRTS, 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, EMBROIDERED 
SHIRT FRONTS, 


GENT’S DRESSING GOWNS, SMOKING AND 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 


SILK MUFFLERS, SILK AND LINEN HDKFS., 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, TIES, SASHES, 


SUSPENDERS, 


SCARF PINS AND RINGS. 
“CHOSSON’S " CELEBRATED KIDS, 1 to 19 Buttons, 
DOG-SKIN, CASTOR, PLUSH AND WOOL LINED, 

GANTS DU SWEDE, 
MITTENS, WRISTLETS, &c. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES |: 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


GENUINE 


FIRST-CLASS SEAL, MINK, CHINCHILLA, RUS- 
SIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE 


FURS, 


FUR GLOVES, GAUNTLETS, 
FOOT MUFFS, CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES, 
FUR AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, &c. 


PARIS 


STREET, CARRIAGE, AND RECEPTION 


COSTUMES. 
Infants’ and Wedding Trousseany, 


Complete, Ready Made, or to Order. 

Also, a full Stock of READY MADE UNDERWEAR, 
For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 
BOYS SUITS and OVERCOATS from 8 to 7 years 
old. Together with a large stock of 


HOLIDAY DRESS PATTERNS, 


Of a great variety of CHOICE STUFF MATERIALS, 

CALICOES, &c., and for the conveni of cust 3 

placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER and MARKED in 
PLAIN FIGURES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


THE FRET WORK DRILL. 

Indispensable with Fret Saws. 
It will make beautiful ornamental work 
with or without a saw; will drill 75 
=, holes per minute without danger of 
splitting as an awl will; every one praises 

it. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. 
_ COL MAN SMITH, Ne New Haven, Conn. 


CONVEX GLASS 


All sizes, Oval and Square, used by Artists in trans- 
ferring pictures. Wholesale and Retail by 
E & . T. ANTHONY & CO., 519 Broadway, N. Y. 











3 Fano New Year Carns,7 styles,with ame, 10c., 
postpaid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss.Co.,N. Y. 


1876 J ONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, “Sacquus. of 4: D MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. oo Oo Uruonsrery. 
VELVETS. © Oo caRPETS. 
SILKS. O° O_ Wors. 


JONES 


x x 
Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue 
E : "3D 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











a” 


JONES 


Pile 


sHoEs.-9 

RIBBONS. “O CO Douzsrios, 
GLOVES. oO o° FELT BATS. 
HOSIERY. me Aa FURNITURE. 
LACES, \V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 





FANCY GOODS, TOYS, &c., 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 


Plated Ware, 
Glass Ware, 
Crockery, &c. 





SPECIAL.—Every floor, about 100 feet square, heat- 
ed with steam, ard well lighted; elevator conveys 
patrons to and from any part of building. 





Fiannels, Blankets, Domestics, &c., 10 to 20 per 
cent. less than any other house. 





ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


JONES, orm av., con. ora sx. JONES 


Wallets Sa 


245 GRAND Street, Near BOWERY, N.Y, 
ELEGANT AND USEFUL HOLIDAY GOODS. 


SPECIAL SALE of SILKS, DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, LADIES’ SUITS, CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES. 

HOSIERY and BLANKETS THROUGH THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
1000 pieces GUINET BLACK SILK, at $1, $1 25, $150, 
on 75 and upward. 
200 pieces EVENING SILKS in all the new shades, at 
Tdc., 8T3gc., $1, $1 25, $1 50, and upward. 
The above silks were purchased in July last, previ- 
ous to the advance in price, consequently we can save 
our friends and customers from 30c. to 50c. per yard 


in silks, 

DRESS 3S GOODS. 

5000 DRESS PATTERNS, in from 16 to % yard 
lengths, cut off and marked, specially for the Holi- 
days, comprising every shade and color. 

500 of them are 16 yard lengths, to be sold for $2, $3 20, 


1000 of them are 20 yard lengths to be sold for $3 60, 





2000 '— them are 22 yard lengths, to be sold for $3 96, 
50 

1500 of them are 24 yard lengths, to be sold for $3, $4, 
1 


” 
MOURNING GOODS. 
3000 pieces black ae eo at last —_— 
auction sales, at 35c. 624¢c., T5c. aud $1; 
twenty cents per yard le iene t than ever before, 


SHAWLS. 
4000 PLAID WOOL SHAWLS, from ¢1 75 to $10. 
2500 BROCHE and PAISLEY LONG SHAWLS, $s, 
$10, 15, $20, $25, and upward. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
1000 yards wool CASSIMERES, 87 3¢c., 50c., 75c. and $1. 
500 pieces 14 yd. wide, BEAVER C CLOTH, for ladies’ 
sacques, $1 50, $2, $2 25, and $3; worth 50 per cent. 
more, 








WALLER & McSORLEY, 
Near Bowery. 245 Grand d St., New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of ether will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canaga, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hawren's Magazine, Hanren’s W eex.y, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Katra Copy of either the Magazine, WreKy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsouiuenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may. commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 








Txeums vor Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WeekLy AND 
Harpen’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 60 per Line—each insertion. 
fei "s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


rANTED! SALESMEN ata salary of 8120. a 

year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. = 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses 
Address, Monitor Manuracturixa Co., +» Cincinnati, Shia: 

















Dy. - New Year Carps, w with name, ne, 20c. 2% Extra 


Eley & Ss, 


Grand & Allen Sts., N.Y. 
KID GLOVES. 


New Parti Tints. 
Also, New Cloth Shades. 


ALBERT 2-BUTTON GLOVES, 85c.3; 3 BUT- 
TONS, 98e. WARRANTED. 


MONOGRAM GLOVE. 
2 BUTTONS, $13 3 BUTTONS, $1 153 4 BUT- 
TONS, $1 35; 6 BUTTONS, $1 50. EVERY 
PAIR WARRANTED. 


GENUINE COURVOISIERS. 


2 BUTTONS, $1 69; 3 BUTTONS, $1 95; 4 BUT- 
TONS, $2 253 6 BUTTONS, $2 62. 

A LINE OF LAVENDERS IN THE COUR- 
VOISIER 2-BUTTON GLOVE, $1 40 the Pair. 
(New Goods.) 

GENT’S KIDS. 

MONOGRAM, $1 O00 per Pair. 

COURVOISIERS, $1 69 per Pair. 
2-BUTTON PIQUE STITCHED, HEAVY EMBROID- 
ERED GLOVE, $2 00. 


CHILDREN & MISSES. 


MONOGRAM 2BUTTON KID GLOVE, 75e. Pair. 


Dog-Skin Gloves. 


BOYS’ FUR TOPS, WOOL-LINED, 80e, per Pair. 

LADIES’ FUR TOPS, WOOL-LINED, $100, 81 25 
per Pair. 

MEN’S FUR TOPS, WOOL-LINED, 65c., 75¢., 
1 00, $1 25 per Pair up. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311} GRAND ST. ; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK. 











Now on Hand a Magnificent Assortment of Our 
Unequaled 


Lapis Kid Gloves, 


In all imaginable Colors for Street and Evening Wear, 
Acknowledged 
The best Low-Priced KID GLOVE in the World. 
2 Buttons, $1.15. 6 Buttons, $1.75. 
3 Buttons, 1.35. ! 10 Buttons, 2.35. 
4 Buttons, 1.50. 12 Buttons, 2.75. 
Misses’, 85 cents. 
COURVOISIER’S CELEBRATED PARIS KID 
GLOVES IN ALL COLORS, 
2 Buttons, $1.75, 3 Buttons, $2.10. 
A large assortment of CLOTH, CASTOR, PLUSH, 
AND WOOL LINED GLOVES for Ladies, Gents, and 
Children, in all sizes and qualities. 





SEND FOR OUR 
REVISED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FoR 


FALL AND WINTER 1876. 


Complete Descriptions and Prices of Our Departments 
Mailed Free upon Application, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


LADIES 


Looking for Christmas Gifts for their 
Gentlemen Friends will find 


JUST THE THING 


IN OUR 


Gents’ Furnishing Department, 


Elegant Dressing Gowns, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Suspenders, Neck-Wear, 


Gloves, 
All Offered at a Very Small Profit. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street,” 
Grand, Chrystie, and Forsyth Sts, 














10¢ i] 26 occ sure made by Agents selling 
our heiny, Crayons, Picture 


hromo Cards. 125 samples, 





Mixed, 10c, GEO. I REED & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


RATS 
Forth Be seat ot post aid, for Sbe. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. ys ‘SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


THREE AWARDS 





WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 


—TO— 


& Dall 


No. 686 Broadway, New York, 


—FOR— 


Silver-Plated Goods. 
Centennial Exposition, Phila. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS. 
“AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY of SILVER-PLATED 
GOODS, INCLUDING ALL VARIETIES OF 
HOUSEHOLD TABLE WAKE. 


“THEIR HOLLOW WARE,PLATED upon WHITE 
METAL, IS OF 

HIGH EXCELLENCE, 
WITH DESIGNS IN GOOD TASTE AND QUALITY, 

AND FINISH OF 

SUPERIOR CHARACTER. 
“THEIR MANY PATTERNS of KNIVES, FORKS, 
AND SPOONS 
ARE OF GREAT EXCELLENCE. 
“THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 

PROGRESS, 
ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE 1sTH AND 
19TH CENTURIES, AN ORIGINAL AND ELAB- 
ORATE COMPOSITION OF Striking Charac- 


ter and Praiseworthy Excellence BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION,” 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS FOR 
THEIR WARE WHEREVER EXHIBITED IN 
WToeeel AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


wT oods are sold by the principal dealers in 
Silver and Silver-Plated Ware throughout the U.S. 


HOLIDAY “GIFTS. 
ELEGANT FURS. 


LAST CHANCE OF THE SEASON. 


SEAL SACQUES, good quality...... $75 
SEAL and MINK SETS, at........... 15 
LYNX and IM. MINK SETS, at..... 5 
BLACK MARTEN SETS, at......... 10 


For Children we have sets from 75c. upward. 


Seal Caps from $2 50 upward. Fur Gloves, Collars, 
and Children’s Fur Coats and Caps in great variety. 
Fur Trimmings in every style constantly on hand. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Grand, Chrystie, and 83 and 85 
Forsyth Streets. 
Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


Harper's European Guide~Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
Ge The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 
= & BROTHERS, New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE. Ess 


T & CO., manufacturers o TELOPES 
and SefPie. 2.4. 6 and 8 Home St., Oincinmati, On10 


Portraits, &c.,drawn by machinery. - 
paratus, with instructions, by mail,only 
50c. Agents wanted. SmiTnoeRarH 
Mro. Co., ,614 Chestnut St., Phila, Pu. 














ILL. CATALO ALOGU E of articles for ’ 
free. Boston Novenrty Co., Mass. AGEN I's 


E'Mostor c st’mp to Dr. . Dodge, Planters H’se, St. Louis, 








$55 3 877 7 Aokea an, Somat REE 








scope seepett< $F 
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FACETLZ. 


Branam Youne spoke a 
few words of wisdom one 
day to a youthful Chicago 
enthusiast who called upon 
him. He said: “Young 
man, be sure you are thor- 
ough with your search for 
the kind of partner you 
want; be sure you have got 
the pattern of a woman that 
suits you before leading her 
to the altar. Don't wait 
until after marri: as I 
did, and then be obliged to 
keep on sampling.” 

——_>———-— 
MARKETS. 


Cony.—Much easier. 

Cat .Le.—Beastly. Sheep 
steady. A calf sold. 

Game.—Very high, quite 
out of range. 

Fisn.—Smelt and fiat— 
plenty. Soles and eels mov- 


"i 
ra anv Correr.—Going 
to pot, but highly recom- 
mended. 

Coau.—Looks black. 

Correr. —Confined to 
eheets. 

Inon.—Scotch pigs, tight. 

Tix.—Wanted badly. 

Ous.—A ran on the nut. 

Soar.—Soft—still finds 
customers. 

Leature. — Unchanged, 
but inclined to arise. 

extustealicteian 

On coming for the first 
time from a wretched gar- 
ret in an inland manufac- 
turing town to the sea- 
shore, a poor woman, gaz- 


ing at the ocean, said, “I am 


HAR 





since eo cs cma 


[Janoary 6, 1877. 


























Boy (/og.). “The pudding is boiling, and there is a delicious odor of turkey in the air. 


lad for once in my life 


to see something which there is enough of.” 
catealieban 


Punxctvatep Covrtsure.—*‘ Suppose I should work 
myself up to an interrogation point 7?” said a beau to 


his sweetheart. 
tion !” was the reply. 


It has been said that la- 
dies have generally a 
fear of lightning, and this 
has been su clally as- 
cribed to their natural ti- 
midity, but the truth is that 
it a from their con- 
pean of being attract- 
ve, 
a 


WORDS TO THE WISE. 
When you hap to 
have tations from a 
rich makaen aunt, do not 
talk to her about opéra 
bonffe. 
When you happen to 


have made up your mind, 
do not change it. 


When you to have 
a five-doliar , do not 
change that either. 


When you happen not to 
know what every one else 
knows, hold your tongue. 

When you bappen to 
know what every one else 
knows, hold your tongue 
then also. 

When pen happen to be 
jealous of your wife, all her 
friends will say you are a 
tyrant; but never mind. 

When you ha; not to 
be jealous of your wife, all 
her friends will say you are 
a brute; but never mind in 
= — 

hen you happen to sa) 
something in cockety whic! 
creates an awkward sensa- 
tion, go out for a short 
walk. 

When ua happen to 
“dro in? upon : friend, 
and And him revising his 
wife’s accounts, drop out 
again directly. 

When you happen to be 

to dine out, forget 
all about it before you leave 
home, and telegraph to the 
wife of your 


m when 
you get away. 


4 





“T should respond with an exclama- 





The verses begi » “2 
love to steal a while a 
weigh,” are sup; to 
have been written by Sgro- 
cer given to short weight. 

od 


A boarder at a San Fran- 
cisco hotel thought it pru- 
dent to settle terms re- 
hand, to be sure that his 
money would hold out— 
two dollars a day. He 


dollars a day for board was 
only a small part of the 
items charged. Sixty dol- 
lars for fire loomed con- 
spicuously, and the boarder 
demurred, 

“Can't help it,” said the 
landjord ; ‘‘ we can't afford 
to furnish fuel and a man 
to attend to it for less than 
a dollar a dey.” 

“AN right,” replied the 
boarder; “I’m willing to 
pay a dollar a day for fire, 

ut don't want to pay for 
any more than I've had. 
Now out of all the time 
I’ve been here, it’s —— 
ble that I could have had a 
fire more than half a dozen 
days in the whole sixty.” 

“Well,” says the landlord, 
“that’s not our fault, The 
fuel was there, and a man 
to attend to it; you might 
have used it if you a 
mind to.” 

But the boarder remon- 


i] 
iff i] if } 
Ly] i 








A HOLIDAY SKETCH. 


Harp Troues—The stone and iron ages. 


—_—o—_——. 
ANSWERED. 


Cap. “Do you object to smoking, miss ?” 


Lavy. “I don’t know, I’m sure. No gentleman ever 


smoked in my presence.” 





THE HOUSE OF THE POOR. 
“Now how am I to get down that Chimney ?” 


A ’ 
44 








,  Goop Apvior.—It is a bad plan to get filled with 
emotion—you may not have room for your dinner. 


vettiacntlipiiaaiapees , 

One of the sable orators of old Virginia made a good 
point when he said, ‘De oyster got mo’ sense dan 
some folks, ‘cause he know when to keep his mouf 


shet.” 





Oh, don’t I wish they were cooked, and I was at the table !” 





strated still further. 

“Tf you'll come up and 
look at my room, I think I 
can convince you that there 
never has been any fuel 
there; and what's more,” continued he, rising to the 
sublimity of the situation, ‘there's no place to put it 
if there were. There is no pt ed in the room, and 
nostove. There’s not even a chimney in the room for 
the smoke to go out, nor a stove-pipe, nor a hole to 
put a stove-pipe around.” 

The landlord collapsed. 
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CHRISTMAS ECONOMIES. 


CoLorep WoMAN wiTH CHRISTMAS GREENS (fo thrifty buyer). “Hi! lady, I can’t tote de bush five miles, 
and den sel] it for any less dan four cents!” [A fact. 
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An exchange asks, “Is 
Sitting Bull a West Point- 
er?” His name implies 
that he is more of a “ set- 
ter” than a “ pointer.” 


—_— 


A NICE KIND OF BOY 
TO ASK OUT. 


Jounny. “What! only 
had one slice of cake and 


eight slices and four or- 

anges, and I’ve got both 

my pockets full of nuts.” 
—_— > 


Did you ever know a 
waiter who came when he 
said he was ‘‘ coming ?” 

Did you evér know a 
landlady who did not de- 
clare that the Norfoik How- 
ard you found in your bed 
must have been brought 
there by your own laun- 
dress ? 

Did you ever know a 
young lady who was more 
than twenty-nine (by her 
own account) ? 

you ever know a 
young lady who would ad- 
mit the mest of her 
bosom friends to be very 
pretty ? 

Did you ever know a 
young lady who was so 
timid she was afraid to get 
married ? 

Did you ever know any 
body to be better for that 
“just one glass more” he 
took to do him good ? 

* Did you ever know a fam- 
ily doctor who did not wear 
creaking boots ? 

Did you ever know a cab- 
man who was contented 
with his right and proper 


fare? 











InpicnN4nT Party. “What do they take me for, I wonder?” 


Did you ever know a 
cook who hadn’t “‘a 
per ” 








